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THE BIG FOUR 


To train soldiers for a mechanized army, workers for 
an ever-expanding industry, citizens for an age of sci- 
ence—mathematics is essential! These four books, uni- 
fied in authorship, methods, and objectives, will make 
mathematics interesting and understandable for your 
students. They are Tops! 


Elementary Algebra 
By Freilich, Shanholt, and Georges 


Intermediate Algebra 
By Freilich, Shanholt, and McCormack 


Plane Trigonometry 
By Freilich, Shanholt, and McCormack 


Spherical Trigonometry 
By Freilich, Shanholt, and Seidlin 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





THORNDIKE-LORGE READING TESTS, GRADES 7 to 9 


By E. L. THORNDIKE and IRVING LoRGE 


These tests have many distinct advantages. They measure— 


Knowledge of meanings of words and phrases. 
Knowledge of constructions and idioms. 
Ability to infer meaning from content. 


Ability to keep in mind parts of a sentence or paragraph for use in com- 
prehension of the whole. 

Ability to use sentence and paragraph comprehension for informational and 
aesthetic purposes. 

Ability to read fast enough for specific and total understanding without 
undue expenditure of time. 


Four equivalent forms will be available. Each form $4.90 per 100 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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WHAT WORDS MEAN! 


A simple, basic plan that allows teachers 
of every subject to be teachers of reading 


By CAROL HOVIOUS 


I" THE SCHOOL LIBRARY the other day I 
accidentally pushed a heavy book off 
the table. It fell squarely on the protruding 
foot of the boy next to me. In the formali- 
ties that followed I glanced casually at the 
book he was reading—a big book with solid 
pages of fine print. My face must have ex- 
pressed surprise, for he remarked informa- 
tively, “Herpetology,” adding a helpful 
“Snakes, reptiles.” 

I gulped, took another look at this fair- 
haired eighth grader who rolled herpetology 
so unconcernedly off his tongue—and forth- 


-~—--H--— 


Epitor’s Note: Many teachers accept the 
“every teacher a teacher of reading” idea 
in principle—with a few “buts”: “But 
how are you going to fit reading into an 
already over-full course of study” and “But 
how are you going to teach reading if you 
know nothing about it and haven't time to 
go back to school to find out?” In this ar- 
ticle the author offers a plan for getting 
tround those “buts”, applicable to any sub- 
ject, and illustrates the plan with examples 
from various subject fields. Miss Hovious 
until recently was a high-school English 
teacher and reading adviser. She is the au- 
thor of a number of English textbooks, and 
now devotes all of her time to writing and 
research. 


with bore down on the librarian for further 
information about him. 

“Woodie’s a problem,” she sighed. 
“Really a bright boy and a whiz in natural 
science—but he’s failing practically every- 
thing in school except science.” 

Later I sought Woodie out, ostensibly to 
ask his opinion of a Ditmars book on 
snakes, actually to investigate further the 
reasons for his truly dismal scholastic 
record. The talk turned to history. 

“I can’t understand history books,” he 
defended himself hotly. “They don’t make 
any sense.” 

“But that book on herpetology you were 
reading the other day is twice as hard as 
any history book you have.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see,” he persisted, 
“that book's about snakes. I know about 
snakes—got a garage full of ‘em at home. 
Naturally I understand about snakes. I 
know what the words mean.” 

What the words mean! Woodie’s an- 
guished wail suggests one way by which we 
teachers may realize that currently popular 
slogan, “every teacher a teacher of reading” 
—a pretty enough slogan on paper, but one 
that runs into formidable obstacles in actual 
classroom practice (such obstacles as courses 
of study already crowded to bursting; text- 
books that provide information, but no 
guidance on how to read that information 
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successfully; harassed teachers who simply 
cannot arrange for special university courses 
on the teaching of reading at the secondary 
level). 

Granted that the ability to understand 
words is but one element in the equipment 
of the “complete reader”, it is nevertheless 
an important element. Of necessity, we are 
forced to teach through words, and the 
further the child progresses in his educa- 
tion, the more complex the fabric of ideas 
we must weave with words. 

Unfortunately, words have a way of be- 
coming verbal booby traps for the unwary. 
They are not the thing itself; they are 
merely verbal symbols that stand for the 
thing: not reality, but the shadow of reality. 


They have only the meaning each person 


pours into them out of his own experience. 

Teachers agree that every school subject, 
whether English, shop, music, science, 
mathematics, or history, involves a special 
kind of thinking with its own basic con- 
cepts—and most important of all, its own 
vocabulary with which to express those 
concepts. It follows logically enough that 
every teacher willy-nilly becomes a teacher 
of reading when he undertakes to develop 
the vocabulary of his subject. In fact, he 
may with a good conscience leave the rest 
of the reading program to the reading 
teacher, secure in the knowledge that he 
is doing his share. 

Let’s see how this approach works out 
in actual classroom practice. The plan pre- 
sented here is no armchair concoction; it 
is drawn in part from my own experience 
as a teacher of reading, in part from the 
experience of those who teach such subjects 
as history, science, English, and mathe- 
matics. Although admittedly no complete 
program in reading and no panacea for all 
the reading ills that beset our youngsters, 
it is nevertheless a program that, measured 
in results, is worth the trying. It requires of 
the teacher no further equipment than 
his own horse sense, his understanding of 
youngsters, and his specialized knowledge 
of the subject he teaches. 
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The plan is two-fold and remains basi- 
cally the same, no matter what the subject 
field to which it is applied. 

1. Before assigning any reading to be 
done by pupils, the teacher himself reads 
the assignment first, marking essential 
words. Essential is used advisedly. I think of 
a recent experiment with tenth graders 
reading Tale of Two Cities. The number 
of unfamiliar words per page ran into the 
twenties, per chapter into the hundreds 
(leading one to marvel not that children 
understand so ill but that they understand 
so welll). Although a page may teem with 
verbal unknowns, the pupil who tackles 
them all at one sitting would probably 
go down under the spate, and the teacher 
must therefore often choose those that seem 
most important for the moment. 

Before me is a ninth-grade science text, 
the teacher’s desk copy. Marked are such 
words as meteorology, vertical, rotary mo- 
tion, rain gauge, invisible vapor. These are 
obviously words with technical meanings. 
The trouble with technical words is that 
we who have used them for lo, these many 
years, forget how foreign they are to the 
beginner. 

Some years ago, when jive talk had but 
recently burst upon a startled world, a 
group of nimble-minded seniors impishly 
turned the linguistic tables on me by con- 
ducting their entire panel discussion of 
school dances in jive. Listening to that 
bewildering colloquy, I came to know what 
it means to be a neophyte among the ex- 
perts! 

Thereafter I scrutinized my own tech- 
nical vocabulary with a careful eye, and 
found that even such common words as 
fiction were dangerous. Witness the boy 
who dutifully and correctly defined fiction 
and nonfiction, but added in the next 
breath, “Then I don’t see why Tale of 
Two Cities is fiction. The French Revolu- 
tion really happened.” His definition was 
just verbal claptrap that meant nothing 
when he came to using it. 

Words not so obviously technical also 
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need attention. A social-studies teacher 
points out that the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution bristles with difficult words, none 
of which we would probably call strictly 
technical, words like posterity, ordain, jus- 
tice, domestic tranquillity, the blessings of 
liberty. Such words as these are made the 
more difficult because, with the possible ex- 
ceptions of posterity and ordain, students 
have long bandied them about and think 
they know the meanings. 

These same students are a little aghast 
when the teacher, brushing aside the first 
pat verbal definitions, insists on definitions 
that are tied to actual personal experience— 
here, now, today, in this school, in this 
community. They squirm when challenged 
to list the “blessings of liberty” they enjoy 
every day. They look pained when asked 
if throwing a chronic alcoholic into jail 
for sixty days adequately satisfies the de- 
mand of “justice”. Taking these sacred 
words out of the museum and putting 
them to work in everyday living is obviously 
an uncomfortably new experience. 

In social-studies classes, especially, is the 
teacher confronted with high-sounding 
words that for the pupil are little more than 
meaningless verbal noises with pleasant 
emotional overtones (and, of course, with 
their pejorative opposites). ’ 

The semanticists have done much to show 
us how shallow is our understanding of 
words like democracy. Students can toss off 
words about democracy with the fulsome 
abandon of a campaign orator, but pressed 
to define democracy in terms of their own 
daily practice in school or at home, they 
look at the teacher as much as to say with 
the Great Gildersleeve’s nephew, “Are you 
kiddin’?” Democracy to them is a word, not 
a way of life. 

Not to be overlooked in the teacher's 
preliminary marking are those apparently 
simple words that are often the source of 
error, at once comic and tragic, because the 
pupil has known the words in a previous 
context and with a meaning inappropriate 
to the present context. Witness the child 


who tried to make sense out of a hydraulic 
ram when the only ram he knew was the 
one he saw every day on his father’s farm, 
or the child whose best explanation for 
stout was “fat” in the expression, “a stout 
supporter of President Roosevelt”. 

In the same vein, but not quite so ridicu- 
lous, are: society (social organism) associ- 
ated by many ninth graders only with the 
society pages of the newspaper and divide 
(mountains) only with arithmetic prob- 
lems. The bare words of Wordsworth’s 
“The child is father of the man” are known 
to every first grader, but their contextual 
setting gives them a complexity which has 
sent college professors off into learned 
squabbles. 

Even when a word is known, extended or 
specialized meanings in a given context 
often make it difficult. Thus ninth graders 
were reasonably sure of laboratory—until it 
turned up in their text in reference to ge- 
ology. It took them a bit of thinking to 
decide that a geologist’s “laboratory” would 
be the whole wide world. 

College students are by no means im- 
mune to these confusions. Thus one was 
recently puzzled by the figurative use of 
chemistry in “With the chemistry of his 
imagination a writer is able to transmute 
life into a moving story.” She protested, 
“I don’t see what chemistry has to do with 
writing!” 

In his preliminary reading, then, the 
realistic teacher will mark not only big 
words and technical words, but also words 
that the student may think he knows but 
to which he attaches in all likelihood in- 
complete if not downright erroneous mean- 
ings. 

2. Having chosen the words for preview, 
the teacher presents them to the class. 
Knowing a word, of course, means more 
than knowing how to spell and pronounce 
it, important as these are. (After all, what 
meaning has the word onyx to the child 
who is pronouncing it oxide—and what 
vagaries will show up in his spelling of 
onyx thus pronounced!) 
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Knowing a word means more than a pat 
definition to be rattled off on demand. It 
means filling an empty verbal shell with 
concrete meanings solidly anchored to the 
student’s own experience through demon- 
strations, objects, pictures, charts, diagrams, 
discussion, contrasts, implications. 

Preparing for a science lesson on the 
earth from a text in which erosion by 
solution was one of the main topics, the 
teacher began by asking what solution 
meant. Came the immediate chorus, “An- 
swer to a problem”, an obvious transfer 
from the context of mathematics. 

“I’m going to show you another kind of 
solution,” promised the teacher, waving a 
mysterious bottle, “the kind of solution a 
chemist makes.” While open-mouthed pu- 
pils watched her every move, craning their 
necks, even standing up not to miss a 
thing, she proceeded to make solutions 
before their eyes, bringing into the accom- 
panying patter such related forms as dis- 
solve, insoluble, and soluble, as well as 
allied concepts involved in such words as 
diffuse, diffusion, or weak and saturated 
solutions. The demonstration ended with 
the difference between acid and alkaline 
solutions, with nameless white liquids 
which magically took on red and blue 
colors as the teacher poured in litmus. 

Having finished the demonstration the 
teacher, being a canny soul, concluded with 
a quick check to see whether the words 
she had been using (and the concepts for 
which they stood) had become so incor- 
porated into the student's vocabulary that 
he could now use them himself. Beginning 
such a sentence as, “When I poured salt 
into water, I made a salt . . . ”, she waited 
for the class to respond with “solution”, 
and so on. 

Not a word was said about erosion by 
solution. Her purpose was not to dull stu- 
dent interest by anticipating later reading, 
but to provide a background of understand- 
ing for that reading, to clear the rocks away 
from the path the pupil would later travel 
by himself. 


Not every subject lends itself thus dra- 
matically to class demonstration, yet the 
opportunities are perhaps more numerous 
than may at first seem possible. Thus the 
words sound track, under discussion by an 
English class studying motion pictures, 
went round and round in a verbal fog until 
the teacher brought to class a strip of 
sound film (obtained from an obliging 
theater manager) so that the class could 
actually see the sound track. 

Many words, of course, cannot be nailed 
down with concrete objects. A social-studies 
teacher launched her class on a discussion 
of the word race by asking what were the 
races of mankind. Black race, white race, 
yellow race were quickly forthcoming. But 
if a Negro had so much white blood that 
he passed for white, was he a Negro or 
wasn’t he? The notion of “pure” races 
began to waver. The teacher produced an 
ego-shattering chart showing the relative 
size of each racial group. 

“But the white man’s smarter,” said a 
boy in unconscious imitation of Hitler. 
The teacher posed Hrdlicka against Hitler, 
and the class cocked a puzzled eye on her, 
obviously ruminating. “If Hrdlicka is right, 
what are we feeling so superior about?” 

A girl from the Islands popped up to say 
that in Hawaii white man, Chinese, and 
Filipino lived peaceably side by side. “I 
never knew what race prejudice was until I 
came to the mainland,” she said, adding 
that she much preferred the Islanders’ way. 

This spirited discussion of race ended 
with the teacher’s saying, “After all this 
argument, you're going to be interested in 
what your text has to say on race and race 
prejudice.” And from the looks on stu- 
dents’ faces, they were. 

A mathematics teacher finds it desirable 
to read problems aloud in class, not to point 
the way to solution, but to be sure that 
pupils understand the words in which the 
problems are couched. “If their book says 
‘x exceeds y by 6,’ do you think they can 
translate exceeds into its mathematical 
equivalent?” she asks. “They cannot. I have 
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to help them, at least for a while, to make 
‘x = y + 6 out of that.” 

“And look here,” she went on. “Here's 
a problem in decimals, using a micrometer 
caliper. Most of my students haven’t the 
faintest idea what a micrometer caliper is— 
how it works, what it’s used for. The text 
does explain that each exposed number on 
the barrel, each subdivision that follows, 
and each division on the thimble represents 
so much of an inch. Even pupils who know 
all about decimals get stumped by the 
words of that problem.” She waved a mi- 
crometer caliper. “I had to bring one of 
these things to class before they could do 
the problem.” 

True, such previews of words as I have 
cited here do take precious class time, but 
they also save time. Knowing what the 
words mean, the student reads his text with 
fewer verbal hazards and comes to class 
ready to dispose of the textual subject 
matter in short order. And after all, what 
virtue is there in merely covering pages to 
keep up with the course of study when 
pupils have no real and personal knowledge 
of the words they read? 

This article affirms once again the vital 


* 


importance of the teacher in the classroom. 
No dictionary can do for words what the 
teacher can do. Even if our students were 
willing dictionary diggers—which they 
aren’t—they would need the teacher to give 
life, substance, reality to the cold verbal 
corpses in a dictionary. 

No one, disciplined in the realities of the 
classroom, would be so rash as to suggest 
that merely by training pupils to look more 
cannily on words will all our reading ills 
be solved. They won't. Neither is the pro- 
gram outlined here a substitute for a basic 
reading program to be carried on year by 
year as the student progresses. It is merely 
an extension of that basic reading program, 
with special applications to special subjects. 

The subject teacher who keeps a watchful 
eye out for the words that may confound 
his pupils and who makes a point of nail- 
ing those words down as they appear, ex- 
panding and amplifying their meaning 
until they become something real to the 
young reader—that teacher may rest assured 
that he is doing his share as a “teacher of 
reading” and that he is making a valuable 
contribution to the reading program as a 
whole. 


Our Misconceptions About National Traits 


It is possible by emphasis placed on the special 
contributions of national or cultural groups to re- 
enforce or to induce misconceptions about supposed 
special hereditary endowments of different na- 
tionalities or supposed national groups of the world’s 
peoples. 

Thus, students readily assume that artistic ability 
is inborn in Italians, but that mechanical ability is 
alien to Italians genetically, while Germans are 
technologists in their genes; and that Jewish blood 
is mercantile, or that there is a hereditary tendency 
among Jews to be physicians. The special contribu- 
tions of such groups to civilization should, there- 
fore, always be placed in the context of circum- 
stance and historical conditioning. 

Germans have shown greater competence in tech- 
nological occupations, relative to their numbers, 
since the industrial and scientific revolution in 


Germany. In the mid-nineteenth century, the 
British and the Yankees were regarded as the most 
mechanical and technical minded groups, while in 
the seventeenth century the Dutch and Flemings 
were the most mechanically inclined. 

The Sicilians, Spaniards, or Chinese may be, un- 
der appropriate historical or cultural influences, 
among the most advanced technological workers 
of some future decade or generation, relatively and 
statistically, as they, indeed, probably were during 
the third century 8.c., the twelfth a.v., and the first 
fourteen centuries A.D. respectively. 

The Russians, regarded as a most inept people 
only twenty or thirty years ago, have today become 
successful rivals of the Germans in industrial effi- 
ciency and skill in techniques required for total 
war, as a result of changed social and educational 
circumstances.—JOsEPH GALLANT in American Unity. 

















Let’s guarantee the children’s 


3 steps every school can take 
to reduce juvenile delinquency 


FUTURE 


By HENRY F. WERNER 


HAVE READ with interest, if not with 

terror, the various conclusions drawn 
by women’s clubs, civic organizations, and 
an occasional police official relative to our 
current juvenile delinquency problem, or 
as the more sensational would have it, our 
“Junior Crime Wave”. That an unfortu- 
nate condition exists, no one denies. That 
there is an immediate panacea applicable 
to the over-all situation is ridiculous. If we 
study the causes, which are many and 
varied, we can at least take steps to guaran- 
tee future generations a fighting chance 
should they too be born into chaos. 

After twenty years of close association 
with adolescent youth from every section 
of our country, I respectfully submit the 
following causes as basic. One or several of 
these causes may be responsible for each 
case already stamped as delinquency. 

1. Youngsters are geared to war tempo. 
The attitude prevails, as it did in the last 
war, that SPEED is important. Newspaper 
headlines blare forth new speed accom- 
plishments in production and building. 
The service branches boast rapid prepara- 
tion of fighting men, and airplanes turn in 
speed records at regular intervals. Youth 
must keep pace. 

2. Spending money is easily acquired. 
Girls and boys benefit by the increased 
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Eprror’s Note: Juvenile delinquency 
needs no introduction to high-school 
people. It is out there camping on the door- 
step right now. Mr. Werner is headmaster of 
the Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


family income and by the abundance of 
well-paying jobs for young people. This 
ties in with other causes. 

3. Shortage of eligible men as compan- 
ions. This has definitely brought young 
lads, heretofore unacceptable as escorts, to 
the fore and has confused their sense of 
values. Girls, not to be outdone, soon follow 
suit and seek their own companions, 

4. Acceleration of education. The neces- 
sity of acceleration has sold youth on the 
score that if his education and training 
can be speeded up, then certainly his con- 
ventions may. 

5. Progress of man and machine. Possibly 
no single item is less understood than this 
factor of progress. It has placed almost in- 
surmountable barriers in the path of youth. 
Where Grandpa was thrilled with a bicycle 
built for two or a surrey with the fringe 
on top, he never saw the sleek convertibles 
out of Detroit or a graceful cabin plane 
being readied for the next generation. 
Grandma never had the opportunity to slip 
into a pair of nylons or “listen in” to a 
fireside chat. The temptations are many 
and great. 

6. Failure of the proper agencies to con- 
trol the content of alleged “comic books” 
and blood-curdling radio programs. Youth 
will forever be influenced by what he reads 
and hears, particularly when it is sensa- 
tional and easily absorbed. Why should 
youngsters be concerned about the “conse- 
quences” when Superman or Jack Arm- 
strong are always on call? 

7. Negligent parents. The “at home” 
schedules of Mother and Dad during a war 
period are a factor, but one usually over- 
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rated. War work has in many cases lessened 
the parental influence in the home, and 
situations which might be remedied on the 
spot are allowed to slide. 

8. Drafting of men from key school posi- 
tions. There is little doubt that the scarcity 
of “men on the faculty” during the forma- 
tive adolescent years has in many of our 
schools given momentum to an already-bad 
situation. 

g. Lack of proper leisure-time training by 
our schools. This last item deserves special 
treatment because it is the greatest single 
factor. The schools might have saved the 
situation or at least kept delinquency to a 
minimum. If youngsters receive intelligent 
leisure-time training and guidance, they 
will be less susceptible to harmful wartime 
influences, In nine cases out of ten young 
people in trouble complain of having had 
“nothing to do”. 

From my own experiences I have learned 
that this condition does not have to exist. 
If youth has something to do—certain nat- 
ural avenues of escape—thrill-seeking will 
be substantially reduced. With sincere ef- 
fort on the part of home, ‘school, and 
church this general plan will save future 
generations some grief. 


1. Develop an interest in good literature. 
This program must be started in the middle 
years of elementary school, where teachers 
will at first have to prepare their own lists 
of good books. The program will “catch 
on” through some inspirational incentives 
such as charts and graphs, with occasional 
awards for accomplishment. Book reports 
and dramatizations as far down as the fifth 
grade have been known to start even a 
“problem” on his reading career. 

In high-school years youth will need only 
guidance and a well-stocked library. In our 
schools today the program is left to the 
teacher of literature or of English, with 
the result that many children believe their 
“reading” must be confined to certain Eng- 


lish or literature periods. Reading thus 
loses all of its carry-over value. 

2. Promote mass athletic programs in all 
schools. Every boy should participate in 
every major sport, beginning not later than 
the sixth year of elementary school. (We 
start them in the fourth.) Every normal 
American boy warts to be an athlete, and 
participation on a grade or “house” team 
does something for him. There is no sub- 
stitute. 

He may not turn out to be a champion, 
but he'll carry through life a knowledge of 
all major sports and a desire to participate 
in certain “carry-over sports”. When he is 
not an active participant you'll find him 
among the fans at our wholesome American 
games, the most fascinating leisure-time 
diversions in our land. 

3. Develop a child’s hobby. This is the 
third essential step in guaranteeing a 
leisure-time occupation, whether it be 
music, photography, or nature study. This, 
too, must be encouraged early in school 
and given further momentum in the home 
and the church. In most cases a child ar- 
rives at his hobby without any direction 
and he will not lose interest if he is given 
a little encouragement. The more progres- 
sive schools boast of from five to twenty- 
five hobby clubs where youngsters may de- 
velop their hobbies under expert guidance. 


I have measured the results of such a 
program and I feel that it is a sensible 
approach toward averting a delinquency 
problem with future generations. The three 
activities are all “naturals” with youngsters, 
and none depends upon the time of the 
day or a season of the year; they are ‘round- 
the-clock diversions. 

Educators will not have to be sold on 
the plan, but it may mean shaking up the 
board of education. It will involve spend- 
ing a little money, but it will still be cheap. 

The success of the reading program 
means arousing the whole school system 
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and living with literature until the program 
has a real start. Today the majority of 
public schools offer no training in major 
sports except to a few super athletes. Two 
hours a week of calisthenics in a stuffy gym 
will not make the rest of the student body 
better citizens. The hobby program is some- 


* * * 


TRAFFIC: A program of driver training in all 
high schools is badly needed, according to results 
of a road information test given to 864 high-school 
pupils in a number of Arizona communities, re- 
ported by Andrew L, Case in Safety Education. Only 
18%, of the pupils made a passing grade on the test: 
About 40% of the pupils did not know that the 
law requires a continuous signal for 50 feet before 
a traffic turn is made. About 15% didn’t know that 
the law forbids a driver to speed up if a car is 
passing him. Some 50% knew nothing of the state 
code forbiding coasting down hills in neutral. About 
20% didn’t know that brakes must be applied inter- 
mittently for a safe stop on a wet surface. And 
almost 70% were unfamiliar with the law of physics 
governing the relation between speed and braking 
distances. Nearly 99% thought that, if they were 
approaching an intersection, they would have the 
right-of-way over cars coming from the left—and 
would dispute the right-of-way at risk of a collision. 
About 33% knew nothing of the proper way to 
negotiate a curve, while 90% were unaware of the 
tremendous increase in radius necessary to take a 
curve at high speed. 


SALARIES: The average superintendent in 
Louisiana, states H. R. Reeves in Louisiana Schools, 
received a salary of $4,392 in 1943-44. The average 
salary of all teachers, including principals, was 
$1,492, or about one-third that of superintendents. 
In 1944, Mr. Reeve reports, the State Legislature 
appropriated money for a cost-of-living bonus for 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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thing that requires time, space, and more 
enthusiastic guidance. 

We owe future generations the assurance 
that those in education were also doing 
some thinking when the rest of the pro- 
fessional and business world were planning 
a postwar world. 


FINDINGS * « * 


which all white school people except those making 
more than $3,600 were eligible. But following the 
appropriation the average superintendent in the 
State raised his salary more than $300, while the 
teachers’ allotment was only $149.70 each. 


ANNUALS: School annuals produced by 79 high 
schools in the State of Washington, with enrolments 
of 100 to 500 pupils, varied in opst from 1 to 13 
cents per page published, state Paul Brownell and 
John H. Jessup in Washington Education Journal. 
Schools with 100 to 200 pupils had the highest pro- 
duction costs per copy, because of the small num- 
ber of copies they published. In these small schools, 
average costs varied as follows: printed and en- 
graved annuals, 7 cents a page; lithographed an- 
nuals, 5 cents a page; annuals using full photo 
sheets and printed pages, 4 cents a page; annuals 
with mimeographed pages and pasted-in photo- 
graphs, 3 cents a page. The authors recommend the 
photo-sheet process, with mimeographed or printed 
text pages, for schools that need not more than 150 
copies and want to hold down the cost. In the 
photo-sheet process, all photographs and drawings 
are mounted on sheets and photographed, and from 
negatives the size of the annual page, copies are 
made on light paper and bound into the book. 


DELINQUENTS: The talents of delinquent boys 
with low IQ’s were emphasized in a study of these 
boys made in the Psychiatric Clinic of Children’s 
Court, New York City, and reported by Clairette P. 
Armstrong and Florence Heisler in School and So- 
ciety. The study involved 200 white boys, all about 
15 years old. It was found that their average mental 
age was 1214 years, their average IQ 83. A series 
of tests naturally showed that they were below 
average in academic subjects—as their average cen- 
tered in the 5th grade for both arithmetic and 
reading. But in mechanical ability they proved 
to be much above average, rating at the norm for 
the highest third. This study reveals nothing new. 
It merely reiterates something important that many 
of us keep forgetting—or avoiding. 














Wartime Improvements in 


School ACTIVITIES 


By 
Cc. C. HARVEY 


T Is NOW more than four years since the 
beginning of America’s war effort with 
the registration of 16,628,943 young men 
for the first peacetime draft. Soon after this 
event the schools began to feel the pressures 
of the war. Almost all aspects of education 
have felt the impact of the war and many 
changes and adaptations have resulted. 

What has happened to the programs of 
extracurricular activities in schools during 
the years of our war effort? What activities 
have received new impetus due to the war? 
What ones have been suspended or 
abolished to make room for those con- 
sidered more timely or significant? Are 
most of the changes which have come about 
likely to be only temporary in nature? 

Has the war made educational leaders 
more aware of the larger educational pos- 
sibilities inherent in extracurricular activi- 
ties? Has the war resulted in a need for 
reconstructing the underlying theory of 
extracurricular activities? Have extracurric- 
ular activities gained or lost ground during 
the years of our war effort? 

To give authentic answers to most of 
these questions would require much more 
information than is available at the present 
time, as well as a greater insight into edu- 
cational philosophy than is possessed by the 
writer. But when the chapter in the history 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The author attempts in 
this article to show the changes and im- 
provements in extracurricular activities that 
have been brought about, directly or in- 
directly, by the war. And the report is most 
encouraging. Mr. Harvey teaches in the 
Nyssa, Ore., Public Schools. 


of education dealing with the second World 
War is written, certain developments in the 
extracurricular field will stand out. 

From all the evidence it seems to me that 
those aspects of the school program gen- 
erally referred to as extracurricular activi- 
ties have gained rather than lost ground 
during the war. The war has given a new 
impetus to certain activities, it has stimu- 
lated student initiative, leadership, and re- 
sponsibility. The various group activities of 
the school have provided an outlet for the 
energies and resourcefulness of boys and 
girls, and an opportunity for most in-school 
young people to participate in organized 
fashion in the nation’s war effort. 

Let’s take a quick look at some of the 
most obvious developments. 

We'll start with the movement which has 
swept the country—providing wholesome 
recreation for boys and girls. The objective 
of teaching worthy use of leisure time has 
been extended to include a place, whole- 
some activities, and proper supervision for 
spending the time when young people are 
not occupied in regular work. In rural 
areas, small towns, and large cities through- 
out the Nation school buildings, recreation 
centers, and playgrounds are being utilized 
as never before to provide a wholesome and 
well-rounded program of recreation. 

Organizations calling themselves youth 
centers, teen-age clubs, student canteens, 
etc., have sprung up everywhere. In many 
places these were started and are carried 
on entirely by the schools, but the usual 
practice seems to be for schools to take the 
initiative in getting them organized and 
then to get the cooperation of other com- 
munity agencies in carrying on their pro- 
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gram. In almost all parts of the programs 
of schools there has been a new emphasis on 
providing wholesome leisure-time pursuits 
for boys and girls. 

Next, let us examine briefly the stimulus 
which the war has provided for pupils to 
participate in community affairs and serv- 
ices. For years one of the objectives of extra- 
curricular activities has been to get students 
actively interested in their communities and 
to participate in community activities. Just 
as the war has given almost all pupils the 
opportunity to get valuable work experi- 
ence, so it has opened opportunities for 
them to participate in community activities 
and services. Under the direction of various 
activity groups in the schools, thousands of 
community war services are being carried 
on by students. 

Since 1940 students have shown their in- 
itiative and leadership in helping with nu- 
merous community campaigns and drives; 
they have taken an active part in programs 
of community civic groups and government 
agencies; and they have rendered com- 
munity services in connection with almost 
every project carried on to help the war 
effort. At last the door has been opened for 
school activity groups to link their activi- 
ties with those of community groups. This 
is a development which will doubtless pay 
dividends in the future—to the communities 
and the participating students. 

Naturally young people cannot partici- 
pate in community war services such as 
helping rationing boards, salvage cam- 
paigns, war stamp and bond drives, child 
care, health and nutrition services, library 
and information services, safety, and hun- 
dreds of others, without acquiring an aware- 
ness of community problems and needs. It 
is just a step from this to getting pupils 
interested in community improvements, in 
participation in civic activities, and in the 
election of competent and responsible pub- 
lic officials. And this leads up to what seems 
to me to be another significant development 
in extracurricular activities which has come 


about in the course of the past few years. 

This is the emphasis which is being given 
to the development of social or civic con- 
sciousness among secondary-school young- 
sters. This is not the province of extra- 
curricular activities exclusively, but it is 
something to which they can make and are 
making a definite contribution, through the 
experiences which they give in group liv- 
ing, learning, planning, working, and think- 
ing together on common problems. 

In many schools inter-racial committees 
have been organized to combat racial an- 
tagonism and carry on programs designed 
to bring about cooperation among different 
races. Ambitious programs have been de- 
veloped to promote better unity through 
democratic cooperation of pupils in a large 
number of mass projects. 

Another problem which has been freely 
discussed in student groups is labor rela- 
tions, fair labor practices, and the rights of 
both employees and employers. Civil rights, 
conservation of natural and human re- 
sources, political and economic issues, how 
to plan for peace, the postwar world, inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, 
and security at home are other topics which 
are being discussed by students. Two of 
the questions which are being debated 
widely in schools this year are: Should the 
legal voting age be reduced to eighteen 
years? and, Should we have compulsory 
military service after the war? 

The serious consideration which students 
are giving to current affairs focuses atten- 
tion on another significant development 
which has gained impetus recently. This is 
the enormous growth of discussion groups, 
forums, and Junior Town Meetings among 
young people. Active discussion of current 
issues and problems in student groups is a 
thriving educational movement in thou- 
sands of secondary schools throughout 
America. Long before the war such educa- 
tional agencies as the United States Office 
of Education, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Civic Education Service 
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were encouraging such a movement, but it 
seems to have taken the war to make this 
medium of education effective. 

Since 1940 the youth of America seem 
to have become more and more discussion 
conscious. The chief purpose of the various 
kinds of discussion groups which have 
grown up in secondary schools are: 

(1) To enable pupils to keep informed 
on significant problems and issues which 
concern not only their own personal welfare 
but also the welfare of the nation: (2) To 
enable them to learn the discussion tech- 
niques which are essential to participation 
in democratic group activities; (3) To give 
them an opportunity to engage in coopera- 
tive thinking leading to programs of action; 
(4) To develop awareness of and an intelli- 
gent opinion on significant current prob- 
lems and issues. Truly this is one of the 
most promising movements which has 
gained new impetus during the war. 

A fifth and very significant extracurricu- 
lar activity which has received a new im- 
petus since 1940 is the school assembly. The 
present tendency is to make the assembly 
a serious affair, with programs which give 
expression to the interests of students and 
are based on the activities of the school. 
The assembly is becoming one of the most 
vital and effective activities of the school, 
and educational leaders everywhere are 
striving to realize its educational possibili- 
ties. In thousands of schools the assembly 
has been given greater purpose and motiva- 
tion by being utilized as a medium for uni- 
fying the school-community and carrying 
on projects connected with the war. 

The assembly, as it is organized today, is 
the center of all school activities. It is the 
common meeting ground of the school. Its 
programs are a composite of various school 
experiences which provide motivation for 
curricular activities, and is the focal point 
of all extracurricular activities. The same 
forces that have stimulated the growth of 
agencies which provide recreation for stu- 
dents, which have found an outlet in com- 


munity participation, and have focused at- 
tention on significant problems, have also 
caused the assembly to become more effec- 
tive. Today, in the better schools, the pupils 
have the major part of the responsibility in 
planning and executing assemblies. 

Another very promising development 
concerns school publications. It is the ten- 
dency to make school papers and other 
publications a more vital force in the life of 
the school and the community. Many 
papers have programs for the improvement 
of their schools which they are trying to 
promote. Through their projects connected 
with the war effort, they have learned the 
value of supporting worthy projects in the 
school and community. They encourage de- 
mocracy in school life through such activi- 
ties as forums, student councils, through 
study of youth problems, juvenile delin- 
quency, and through participation in com- 
munity activities. 

Recently school papers have given much 
attention to changes in the school and 
community due to the war, to the building 
of morale, surveys of student opinion, dis- 
cussion of propaganda and war psychology, 
intelligent reading of newspapers, and the 
like. Many schools publish a bulletin in 
each issue of the paper, summarizing the 
activities carried on which contribute to 
the war effort. Some papers have placed 
the names of all former students now in 
the armed forces on their mailing lists. The 
war has broadened the scope and influence 
of journalism in secondary schools. 

All of the developments mentioned in 
this article emphasize the one which is per- 
haps most important—that of giving pupils 
much more responsibility. In almost all 
activities carried on in schools, students are 
assuming much greater responsibilities than 
they did before the war. When the war 
broke out and schools were called upon te 
perform many new tasks with a crippled 
staff, they discovered that pupils could do 
many things which had been unnecessary 
in the past. 
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The secondary schools also discovered 
that in the activity program they already 
had an organization adapted to utilizing the 
energy and enthusiasm of students in pro- 
moting the welfare of the nation during the 
crisis. The result was that these young peo- 
ple, chiefly through projects in their activity 
groups, began assuming broader responsi- 
bilities. 

At the present time it seems to be the 
extracurricular projects which are provid- 
ing the most opportunities for pupils to 
assume responsibility. Student cooperation 
in school government, whether through the 
work of the student council or some other 
group, has been motivated by this increase 
in student responsibility. 

Most writers on student government ques- 
tion the value and effectiveness of student 
courts, but after reading reports of the work 
of student courts in several high schools, 
the writer began to wonder if it would aot 
be wise for some of the educational experts 
to re-evaluate student courts in the light of 
what some of them have accomplished since 
juvenile delinquency became a serious 
problem. It is worth mentioning that all 
the evidence I have points to the fact that 
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it is the programs managed by the young- 
sters themselves which are doing most to 
combat juvenile delinquency. 

Then, too, in many places students have 
stepped into a niche made vacant by a 
teacher or the labor shortage and they have 
acquitted themselves admirably. 

Since 1940 many haphazard and ineffec- 
tive groups have been eliminated from the 
activity programs of secondary schools— 
decidedly a step in the right direction. To- 
day activity groups seem to have more defi- 
nite purposes and programs. 

All readers may not agree with some of 
the ideas set forth in this article. It may 
create the impression that the generaliza- 
tions are too sweeping. The conclusions in 
regard to new developments and tendencies 
were made after studying what hundreds of 
schools have been doing during the past 
four years. The writer has kept in close 
contact with developments in extracurricu- 
lar activities during the past few years 
through editing two departments in maga- 
zines for secondary schools and through 
securing material for a number of articles 
published in THe Ciearinc House and 
other educational periodicals. 


The Wet Blanket 


One of my teachers has expressed the opinion 
that parents are to blame for self-consciousness and 
nervousness in the school child. I contradict that 
statement; I have both parents and teachers. 

I have gone through twelve years of school on the 
“question and answer” basis, which serves not to 
build up “give and take” and understanding, for 
which school has been credited, but only to point 
out what is in the books. Students who have tried 
to express their beliefs have been the victims of 
mocking laughter, and because of this they have re- 
turned to what was in the book and have dis- 
continued questioning and trying to explain for 
themselves what they have read. 

People are not educated until they can think for 
themselves and can sensibly and thoroughly discuss 


all sides of a question. It seems it is not good class- 
room form to discuss things thoroughly! Nor is it 
good form to bring in a joke! Teachers have tried 
in some of our classes to select some one to lead 
a thorough discussion. These try-outs have been 
miserable failures because we have become so ac- 
customed to waiting behind our desks for our in- 
structor to recognize a raised hand. 

No one would venture forth to speak, afraid 
he would speak out of turn and be reprimanded. 
Continual doing forms a habit. Is it strange that 
many of us draw back when we are in other or- 
ganizations or groups until we are recognized and 
drawn out by someone else?—A high-school grad- 
uate, quoted by CHARLES PuFFER in Maine Teachers’ 
Digest. 
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NO MORE 


A small-town school is 
a good place to teach 


CRACKER BARRELS 


y 
W. F. SNAVE 


USED TO LIVE in the city, my—how grand! 

Yes, a small city of 30,000 folks, sub- 
urban to a city of 400,000. All the streets 
were paved with the best concrete or asphalt 
that the Commissioners could buy. Sure, we 
had a shade-tree commission that planted 
trees or dictated the kind which could be 
planted—“We're planning for the future,” 
‘twas said. 

The police department was the pride of 
the citizenry—they were firm but friendly. 
The politicians grumbled that they didn’t 
do enough, because, “just look, they're get- 
ting fat” (Some people do get fat, they say, 
as the forty-year mark approaches, but cops 
ain’t supposed to be humans). 

The firemen had a swell gang, good- 
natured, happily adjusted to their tasks, 
who did the things that only firemen can 
do. The first graders from the Maple Street 
School, accompanied by their teacher, 
visited Fire-house Number Three every fall. 
The little tots took turns sitting in the 
driver’s seat on that big red engine, which 
they had seen so often breezing through 
the neighborhood. Everyone had a lollypop 
before the tour was ended. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author is supervising 
principal of the schools in a community that 
has “a population of 2,200, at least on 
Saturday nights”. When he left his city 
teaching job for his present rural situation, 
his friends told him, “You'll be sorry.” In 
this article he explains why they were 
wrong. The author has written a number 
of magazine and newspaper articles under 
the pen name of “W. F. Snave.” He lives in 
Jamesburg, N.J. 


And the street department—road sprin- 
klers . . . covered garbage wagons—twice a 
week just place your can by the front steps 
of your home, and presto! the contents dis- 
appeared shortly. 

The schools cost over two million doliars, 
and were the pride of every youngster in 
the community, or at least, of the bright 
students. Most of the school personnel were 
proud of their jobs and their contributions 
to the life of the community, as all good 
teachers are. Oh yes, some griped. They'd 
heard of a place that gave big increments 
every year, had every conceivable type of 
supplies and equipment to work with, and 
the children all came from such nice fami- 
lies! Not many transferred to these Utopias, 
however. 

There were nice churches and many 
stores. Buses were frequent, if you hadn't 
a car. The town library was quiet, as librar- 
ies are supposed to be, but this one espe- 
cially so, because of lack of usage by suffi- 
cient numbers of the citizenry. The drink- 
ing water was good, straight from artesian 
wells twenty miles away. The local theater 
ran first-line movies, and was well patron- 
ized seven nights a week. 

I was a part of all this, or all this was 
a part of me, or was it? Ask most anyone 
who comes from a fair-sized town where he 
hails from, and he'll tell you its name with 
pride. It gives him prestige—it’s a part of 
him. Isn’t that human? Well, anyway, I 
left the city, and went to a small town— 
educational promotion in reverse, you'll 
say. 
Then I heard my friends’ accompaniment 
to the sixty-four dollar question, “You'll be 
sorry.” But I paid no heed, as I had a 
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contract for a year, and was usually in the 
habit of fulfilling contracts. I heard remarks 
about being a big farmer, but my! how I 
envy farmers now. They're doing all right 
by themselves. 

My new community had a population of 
2,200 at least on Saturday nights. The high 
school was a district school with an enrol- 
ment of 350 pupils, serving several nearby 
townships in addition to the town. The 
elementary school was purely a town affair. 
Before coming, I had heard wisecracks 
about the corner grocery store, and that I 
should immediately apply for membership 
in the “cracker barrel” gang. 

It was therefore enlightening to find that 
the radio had displaced the “cracker barrel” 
and that the natives were getting the news 
as quickly as the folks elsewhere. News- 
papers came daily. There was a social con- 
sciousness in the town. There were salvage 
committees, war bond rallies, Red Cross 
activity, and then there were the people 
who hired me, a board of education. This 
was my first experience as the head man of 
a system, so I was expecting anything. The 
civic club took me under their wing. Could 
this be the former cracker-barrel gang grown 
up? 

Speaking of the board of education, as 
you know, there are boards of education, 
and there are boards. Ours had two women, 
both former teachers, now housewives and 
mothers, with a vital interest in education. 
The other seven weren’t teachers, but still 
had that vital interest. Most of them had 
children in school. At the first meeting, 
motions came up for adoption, and the 
members voted independently. 

“What, no majority and minority 
groups?” I thought. “They said there 
weren't, but they usually claim that.” No, 
and it has continued that way, each voting 
independently of the others at ballot time, 
on problems of policy and other questions 
of importance. To be sure, lots of ballots 
are unanimous. They aren’t cantankerous. 

Those folks in the city, I recalled, are 
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high pressure. Never put off until tomor- 
row that which you could have done yester- 
day. That “you’ll-be-sorry” bunch said that 
the country folks like to procrastinate, and 
that my itchy feet, and never-still hands, 
and 100 1.Q. brain would involve me in 
plenty of trouble with a slower-moving pro- 
gram. So I acted slowly at first, and thought 
as fast as my limited amount of gray matter 
would permit. 

Three years have now elapsed. My feet 
are still itchy as ever, my hands just as 
restless and my brain reacting as usual, but 
not in a groove, I hope. 

Folks in the smaller and isolated com- 
munities want good schools and are getting 
them just as fast as certain handicaps and 
obstacles can be overcome. We lack the 
specialists of the larger systems, and that 
makes the job a little bit tougher. We lack 
the industrial and private wealth of the 
larger towns and cities. Schools cost money, 
and good schools cost more money, even 
though school people are not a mercenary 
lot. Schools are run on a business basis and 
business is transacted with the same me- 
dium of exchange as in any other field of 
endeavor. The services of good people in 
education are as valuable to the schools as 
the services of good engineers and tech- 
nicians are in industry. 

Well, we have some good teachers, but 
not enough, in the country. Just as soon as 
they get well seasoned and trained, Super- 
intendent Jones from a nearby city has 
them on his waiting list. So the Superin- 
tendent Joneses get a lot of the cream from 
rural areas, though not all of it, thank 
goodness. (Sometimes he gets a little of the 
sour milk, by mistake, too.) 

These folks know such terms as “progres- 
sive”, “intelligence quotients”, “supervi- 
sion”, “dynamic”, “evaluation”, “achieve- 
ment tests”, “projects”, “vocational”, “read- 
ing program”, etc. etc. They aren't 
trying to ape the city in the vastness of the 
program which they are offering their chil- 
dren, but they are hell-bent on giving every 
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No More CRACKER BARRELS 


child the opportunities that he rightfully 
deserves. What we could stand is a little 
more financial support to help supplement 
local resources, which are, as previously 
stated, somewhat limited because of a lack 
of ratables. Many of our graduates, as every- 
one knows, go to the city to live and earn 
their livelihood. The small outlying com- 
munities are therefore helping the city in 
the training of its citizenry. There may be 
mutual assistance, without a rural-urban 
conflict. 

The children in school have a social and 
athletic program in addition to the aca- 
demic training. It is a pleasure to attend 
their dances and see them conduct them- 
selves like young ladies and gentlemen. 
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Athletically, they play to win, but have a 
very clear concept of sportsmanship and 
clean play. The High School Student Senate 
renders invaluable aid to the school, and 
helps to set pupil morale for the school. 
They have a yearbook, school paper, traffic 
patrol, clubs, assemblies (pupil and profes- 
sional), sound movies, intra-mural sports, 
etc. Yes indeed, we folks in the country are 
working, too. 

Now I have let you in on a little of the 
educational “cracker barrel” stuff, so if the 
“you'll-be-sorry” bunch will just drop down 
some day, we'll scan the countryside and 
see if we can’t find an old-fashioned grocery 
store, with a real cracker-barrel. I'd be inter- 
ested in the search too. 


Talks on Familiar Objects Improve Oral Composition 


By HELEN 


Time for oral composition. The nervous pupil 
struggled through a memorized “speech”, finished 
in a half whisper, and was back in his seat breath- 
ing a sigh of relief almost before his last word had 
been uttered. The audience was politely quiet, 
perhaps interested, but probably bored. How was 
the speaker to be put at ease, and how was a bit 
of genuine interest to be aroused in the audience? 

For one assignment, pupils were asked to bring 
to class some article which they had made, some 
musical instrument which they played, or perhaps 
some piece of equipment or a gadget which they 
used. With this familiar object to present, and 
with the knowledge that he was to tell about 
something which represented successful effort on 
his part, the pupil was more likely to gain a 
measure of confidence. 

There was a great variety of presentations, and 
the class showed marked interest in the mysterious 
and painstakingly wrapped packages which were 
produced when Jane or Jack was called upon. The 
merriment that arose as a shoe box disgorged layer 
after layer of wadded newspaper, with apparently 
nothing else as its contents, gave way to murmurs 
of appreciation as the proud owner finally drew 
forth a beautifully executed plaster plaque as a 
sample of his work. A girl's scrapbook, filled with 
souvenirs of “The first time I ever . . .”, brought 
out many lively questions and comments. 


VOSATKA 


The audience listened to discourses on painting, 
sketching, wood carving, wood burning, and color 
arrangement. The techniques of trumpet, clarinet, 
and bassoon playing were explained and illus- 
trated. Dressmaking, embroidery, weaving, cro 
cheting, and knitting came under discussion, 

The pupils looked at collections of pictures of 
motion-picture stars and also added to the speak- 
ers’ comments upon these personalities. A girl 
showed some gifts sent home by a serviceman in 
a distant land; a boy explained the process cf hat 
cleaning; another told how he had printed some 
fine business cards; an aspiring authoress told 
about the stories she liked to write; “pen-pals” 
discussed their interesting correspondence. A 
husky young man, until then apparently inarticu- 
late, produced from a bulging bag two pairs of red 
boxing gloves, a jumping rope, and a pair of 
training shoes. He then proceeded to give an ex- 
cellent talk on various phases of the boxing pro- 
fession—cauliflower ear included. 

These talks served not only to throw light upon 
the personalities of the speakers and to reveal a 
variety of unsuspected talents, but also to show 
how great a part these young people were taking 
in community life through participation in the 
activities of such groups as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Campfire Girls, classes at the Museum of Art, 
church organizations, the U.S.O., and others. 
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Food, Clothing and Shelter: 


the Sloan Experiments 


AN THE SCHOOLS improve the commu- 
C nity? This question has been debated 
by educators for a long time. The debate 
could go on indefinitely unless an effort is 
made to get more careful evidence than 
we now possess. The Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation’s experiments are an effort to get 
more accurate evidence on this point. 

The first and one of the most important 
things the experiments should do is to 
broaden the conception of what we should 
measure in the way of educational results. 
Most schools in the past have been content 
to measure knowledge by paper and pencil 
tests. 

Can the child read better, does he know 
more facts of geography, can he answer the 
questions on the composition of the city 
council? These are the things we have meas- 
ured in the past. What little instruction 
we have had on food or clothing or shelter 
has been along the same lines. 

Will instruction about housing improve 
the housing in a community? The only way 
to find out is to put the instruction in a 
school, measure the housing before you 
begin, and afterwards, and see if improve- 
ment results in the community. Schools 
will increasingly begin to measure the work 
they do in terms of the improvement it 
makes in the community. 

It is easy to see that great changes may 
result in a health program once the primary 
emphasis is shifted to improving the health 
of the people in the community. Many a 
civics teacher claims he is making better 
citizens. Will the claims stand up in terms 
of actual community checking? Is it possible 


to measure two methods of teaching civics 
in terms of which produces the best citizens 
in the community? The time will come 
when no other measurement will be ac- 
cepted. 

The Experiments in Applied Economics 
in Kentucky, Florida, and Vermont are blaz- 
ing new paths for all schools in terms of 
checking their results against community 
change. It seems clear from these experi- 
ments that teachers must have far more 
knowledge of the communities in which 
they are working than has been customary 
in the past. This means the typical teacher- 
training institution will have to provide 
some practice in making community surveys 
and community studies. 

It is also becoming clear that the typical 
training school on a college campus is no 
longer entirely satisfactory. Teacher-train- 
ing institutions must have practice and 
demonstration schools in typical normal 
communities. 

Schools themselves will rapidly change 
when they begin to work upon the impor- 
tant problems in the community. For most 
children, learning conditions will be much 
better if the school is working on important 
problems. The evidence seems to be good 
that many children read very little because 
the school has not given them the material 
that is important for them to read. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, languages and many other 
areas of learning will be vitalized if they 
become a part of problems that are impor- 
tant in the school and community. 

Schools built around the main areas of 
living can do much to increase the eco- 
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nomic welfare of this country and the 
world. There seems little doubt that most 
of the low-income communities in the 
United States are low because they do not 
have adequate knowledge of what to do 
about their problems. A mountain com- 
munity in the Appalachians or Rockies gets 
little material about mountain agriculture. 
A child in Florida has been getting no 
material on housing in Florida. A boy in 
Vermont has not been told what to do 
about problems of clothing. The evidence 
seems to be clear that the schools can teach 
many things to improve the level of living 
in the rural areas. 

Is the same also true in the great urban 
centers? No one knows for sure. We need 
experiments carried on in the large cities 
to see what the schools can do to improve 
the quality of life under city conditions. In 
the light of some preliminary investigation 
that has been made, it seems as though 
the changes in the cities might be just as 


great as they are in the country regions. 

Ninety per cent of the people of the 
world live at the economic level of the 
low-income communities of the United 
States. Our country will doubtless spend 
billions of dollars assisting other parts of 
the world in the years immediately ahead. 
Probably the most valuable of all types of 
aid we could give would be to assist these 
countries to build more functional types 
of school systems. Schools are probably the 
most powerful agencies for economic and 
social improvement, if we can find out how 
to use them for such purposes. 

These experiments in Kentucky, Florida, 
and Vermont should throw some light on 
the problem of how schools can more 
effectively improve their communities. 

HArRowp F, CLARK 

Coordinator, Sloan Experiments 
in Applied Economics 

Teachers College 

New York, N.Y. 


Confusion in Consumer Education 


The immaturity of consumer business education 
as a systematically organized educational program 
is readily apparent when one examines certain 
basic procedures that are already fairly well es- 
tablished in other fields of education. The curric- 
ulum is typical. Not only is there a complete lack 
of agreement as to what, where, and how courses 
should be offered but the basic and essential content 
of consumer economic education itself is unde- 
termined. 

Some would emphasize advertising, others mini- 
mize it. Some believe buymanship or budgeting 
constitutes the core content. There are those who 
think that consumer business education and con- 
sumer economic education are one and the same 
thing. Some sincerely believe that it belongs in one, 
two, three or all departments of the school. Few 
are convinced that the home-economics department 
or the social-studies department or the science de- 


partment or the business-education department is 
best prepared to handle the work without the 
assistance of the others. 

That the attitudes toward certain philosophies 
incorporated by teachers reflect themselves in the 
teaching process, no one will deny. The plastic 
and formative mind of the secondary-school youth 
is easily moulded. The teaching plan should seek 
to acquaint the student impartially with his per- 
sonal problems and their harmonious relationship 
to society. The improvement of the economic order, 
as well as the advancement of our democratic form 
of society, will be forever a desirable goal of educa- 
tion. Factual evidence, based on research, is much 
needed in this field to determine and lead the 
way in coordinating a situation where divergent 
opinions might expand into ever-widening difficul- 
ties.—STEPHEN J. TuriLLe in Journal of Business 
Education. 











HOUSING: the Sloan 


Experiment in FLORIDA 


By CLARA M. OLSON and HAZEN E. NUTTER 


HAT HAPPENS in the community when 

boys and girls from the first grade 
through the twelfth are given educational 
experiences in the area of housing in a 
school, the program of which is deliberately 
planned to improve living conditions in the 
community? 

What kinds of instructional materials in 
housing does such a school need in order 
to develop its housing program effectively? 
What problems in administration and in- 
struction arise because housing education 
is included in the program? What contri- 
bution can the staff of the school working 
with the community make toward the solu- 
tion of such problems? 

When economic-education experiences 
are extended to include the three basic hu- 
man needs—food, clothing, and housing— 
what instructional materials and educative 
experiences are necessary, what problems 
arise, and what are some effective ways 
of solving the problems? What contribu- 
tion can teacher-training institutions make 
toward the solution of such problems 
through their in-service and pre-service pro- 
grams of education? With these questions 
the University of Florida Sloan Project in 
Applied Economics is concerned. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Nutter is chairman 
of the Operating Committee of the Sloan 
Experiment in Applied Economics in 
Florida, and Dr. Olson is a member of the 
staff of the project. The authors are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


PLANNED HOUSING PROGRAMS 


The Florida Project works with three 
schools in three different types of commu- 
nities. Each school, with the approval of 
the local and county school officials, has 
agreed (1) to plan its program so as to 
include housing instruction as an integral 
part of the program, (2) to aim this instruc- 
tion at improving living in the community, 
(3) to use materials in housing prepared 
especially for the school by the Project, (4) 
to receive from time to time visitors in- 
terested in studying the program, (5) to re- 
port regularly to the Project on the success 
of the program, and (6) to participate at 
intervals of several years in an evaluation 
of the effectiveness of housing instruction in 
improving housing conditions in the com- 
munity. Evaluations are to be compared 
with the initial survey of housing condi- 
tions in each community, as recorded in 
Evaluating Rural Housing. 

From the beginning the Project has fur- 
nished the three assisting schools, as they 
are called, instructional materials in hous- 
ing and has rendered, when requested, 
assistance in planning and developing hous- 
ing instruction and in working with com- 
munity leaders to improve the commun- 
ity. 

This assistance has been in the nature of 
workshops wherein teachers from the 
schools planned their work and developed 
materials of instruction, conferences with 
principals and teachers, direct assistance to 
the schools in construction activities and 
in housing instruction, and consultative 
services in pre-school planning conferences 
wherein all members of the faculty of a 
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school engage in planning the total school 
program for the ensuing year. 

For example, staff members of the Project 
have assisted the faculty and student body 
of one of the schools to plan a school-wide 
project to improve the school grounds and 
the homes of the community by exchanging, 
purchasing from nurseries, and planting 
fruit trees, pecan trees, and ornamental 
shrubs. They have helped children build 
and finish library tables, a magazine rack, 
screens, dressing tables, and reading tables 
for several classrooms. These and other 
projects related to housing instruction are 
described in Pioneering Toward Better 
Homes. 

During the summer, staff members of the 
Projects served as consultants in a planning 
conference at this school sponsored by the 
County Board of Public Instruction. The 
conference lasted one week and was devoted 
to planning two phases of the total pro- 
gram: (1) school-wide problems and under- 
takings, and (2) specific work of each grade 
or subject area. Housing instruction and 
community improvement were planned as 
an integral part of each grade’s regular 
work. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN HOUSING 


Three types of housing materials have 
been developed for the assisting schools: 
(1) materials especially designed to develop 
an interest in better houses, to stimulate a 
desire to have better homes, and to furnish 
scientific information about better housing; 
(2) materials especially designed to develop 
skill in building, to stimulate a desire to 
build things to improve the home, and to 
provide plans for constructing useful things 
for the home; and (3) materials especially 
designed to help teachers to plan an ade- 
quate housing program, to use a piece of 
housing material effectively, and to project 
the program of housing improvement into 
the community. 

In the main, the materials of the first type 
so far developed fall in the field of the 


social studies, English, and home econom- 
ics. A core of reading materials from the 
first grade through the ninth has been de- 
veloped. These materials contain much 
scientific information on housing but are 
largely social in their application. 

Examples of the first type of materials 
at the secondary level include: Barter for 
Comfort, seventh grade, social studies; 
Wake Up and Do!, eighth grade, social 
studies; Better Rural Yards, ninth grade, 
social studies, science, or home economics; 
Preparing to Serve in Your Rural Com- 
munity, ninth grade, social studies; Fire 
Hazards, seventh grade, social studies, 
science, or home making; Housing through 
the Ages, tenth grade, social studies; 
Housing Standards, eleventh grade, social 
studies; Improving Our Community's 
Homes, twelfth grade, social studies; A 
Tragedy at Willow Marsh, junior high 
school, English, science, social studies, 
health; Johnny Makes a Comeback, junior 
high school, English, science, social studies, 
health; and the Let’s Work Magic Series, 
grades seven through twelve, basically home 
economics. 

Materials of a similar type prepared for 
the intermediate grades but useful also for 
the junior high school are Your House 
and Mine, Insects Beware!, and Building 
a House. English materials for the junior 
high school include Cooperate with the 
Rangers and an English Exercise Book 
with emphasis on housing. In all of the 
materials the reading is easy but develop- 
mental, and many activities designed to 
encourage improvements at home are pre- 
sented. 

The content of the foregoing materials 
is indicated, in part, by the titles. Ob- 
viously, in an article as short as this one, it 
would be impossible to annotate each pub- 
lication, nor does such a procedure seem 
necessary. On the whole the materials classi- 
fied under the first type have the following 
common characteristics: 

(1) They are designed to stimulate 








through the reading content an interest in 
housing and a desire to plan, repair, or con- 
struct something to improve the home or 
the community. 

(2) They furnish some scientific infor- 
mation related to housing. 

(3) They develop fundamental concepts 
in the special subject areas to which they 
are peculiarly suited. 

(4) They furnish abundant suggestions 
for activities, being geared primarily to 
action. 

(5) They furnish excellent supplemen- 
tary material for the textbooks in use in 
the schools. For example, Better Rural 
Yards may be used in social studies, science, 
home economics, agriculture, or English 
classes in the high school, in fact, in any. 
class where there is a desire to improve the 
yard. Three features stand out in this piece 
of material—planning a functional and at- 
tractive yard; using native plants, grasses, 
and shrubs; and making a productive as 
well as a beautiful yard by the proper use of 
fruit and nut trees. 

The second type of materials is largely 
a series of guides to building, basically com- 
pendiums of housing activities with specific 
plans and suggestions for carrying them 
out. In this series are: Using Tools; Re- 
pairing Our Homes Ourselves; Making 
Better Homes; Building Improvements for 
Our Homes; Planning and Building 
Houses; and Practical Information for the 
Home Builder. These materials are useful 
not only for boys and girls in school but for 
adult-education classes as well. Along with 
the foregoing materials is a practical series, 
designed especially for boys in vocational 
agriculture classes, entitled Let’s Build 
(Grades 7-11). 

The variety of construction activities in- 
cluded in the foregoing series may be in- 
ferred from the items presented in Making 
Better Homes. 

First, an introduction points up the sig- 
nificance of using this type of material in 
the school program. Then a section on 
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tools and their use, ways to read drawings, 
and terms used in material lists assist the 
novice to use the book intelligently. There 
follow drawings and directions for building 
screens, a sanitary privy, a kitchen drain, a 
simple water system, a utility table, a one- 
leg table, a four-leg table, and adjustable 
shelves. 

In the series an effort has been made to 
provide activities related to the topics being 
discussed in science and _social-studies 


classes at different levels. The books may be _ 


used without reference to textbooks, how- 
ever. 

In the third group are five kinds of 
materials: (1) those designed to assist the 
teacher to use a specific piece of material 
effectively, such as A Guide to Preparing 
to Serve in Your Rural Community; (2) 
those designed to assist the teacher or the 
school staff to plan a total program more 
effectively, such as Suggestions for Includ- 
ing Housing Experiences in the Curriculum 
of the Primary Grades and Getting Started 
in School in Meeting Basic Needs; (3) a 
revised tentative scope and sequence chart 
of housing topics, based upon three years’ 
experience in the assisting schools and in- 
cluding a tentative list of necessary housing 
skills—Chart of Housing Topics for a 
Twelve Grade Instructional Program; (4) 
materials designed especially to further 
house construction in the community, such 
as Low-Cost Homes for Florida; and (5) 
case studies helpful in interpreting good 
housing and basic needs programs, such as 
A Community School of Social Action and 
Pioneering Toward Better Homes. 

All of the foregoing materials for the 
secondary school are based upon similar 
materials geared to the reading ability, in- 
terests, and needs of the children of the ele- 
mentary school. A price list of all materials 
produced by the Florida Project and now 
available, entitled Horizon Materials for 
Schools of Today and the Post War World, 
will be sent upon request to readers of 
Tue CLEARING House. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


The work of the Project so far has dem- 
onstrated that theoretically no administra- 
tive and instructional problems should arise 
because housing experiences are included in 
the curriculum, but that actually such prob- 
lems do arise. It has shown further that 
such problems are not different from those 
related to the introduction of other types 
of new experiences or new materials into 
the curriculum. Among the problems that 
teachers have raised are: 


1. When shall we schedule housing instruction? 
Should it be given as a separate subject or inte- 
grated with social studies and science? 

2. How can we build things at school? Shall we 
hammer and saw in the room or go outside? Shall 
everyone engage in the same activity at the same 
time? How can I be with children in the room and 
out of the room at the same time? 

3- What do you do if a parent objects to chil- 
dren’s using time from the three R's to build 
things? 

4. How can we do housing and other things, 
too? Do we have enough time for it all? 

5. How do you get grown-up people to want to 
improve their homes? Is that our business anyway? 


Teachers who are accustomed to relating 
instruction to the real life needs of boys 
and girls have little difficulty, however, in 
using materials on housing. On the con- 
trary, they seek such materials and use them 
effectively. The following examples illus- 
trate the point. 

In Barter for Comfort, a social-studies 
booklet for the seventh grade, the story of 
a boy’s struggle to improve his home is told 
against a background of regional contrasts. 
Many activities for understanding factors 
which influence housing and for actually 
improving one’s home are suggested. 

One group integrating the material with 
their science kept a record, as suggested, of 
the prevailing winds in their community 
for a period of six months, including the 
winter months, and planned to plant wind- 
breaks to protect their homes from the 
occasional cold blasts that can wreak con- 
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siderable havoc in Florida in the winter. 

Another group included several whose 
families were planning new homes. They, 
too, kept records of prevailing winds and 
consulted with their parents as to the best 
location for the projected homes. 

After studying Preparing to Serve in 
Your Rural Community in connection with 
problems in their state-adopted textbook, 
one ninth-grade class planned and made a 
housing survey of their community. After 
assembling, studying, and interpreting the 
data, they made recommendations for im- 
provements which could be effected imme- 
diately in some homes and on a long-time 
basis in the community. 

Another group in a small community, 
using the same book, planned landscaping 
improvements for their school grounds and 
drew to scale and submitted to the princi- 
pal a plan for improving the grounds. The 
same group cleaned up the public park and 
planted additional trees and shrubs. 

In each case the main point was to get 
instruction to result in some way in imme- 
diate improvement of homes, schools, yards, 
grounds, or community. 

Skills in building may be secured in sev- 
eral ways. Some schools capitalize on mak- 
ing repairs and constructing improvements 
to the school plant. For example, in one 
school boys from grades seven through 
twelve built and painted or finished the 
equipment for the school library—tables, 
shelves, and magazine racks. They also 
made tables for the school cafeteria. This 
construction led to the making of similar 
furnishings in several homes represented in 
the group. There was also a considerable 
amount of painting at home. 

Some schools, likewise, extend opportu- 
nities of home economics and shop expe- 
riences so as to include a larger number 
of boys and girls. Then an effort is made 
to include a large number of building or 
construction experiences in the regular 
home economics and shop courses. 

The key to improved instruction in basic 








economic needs is the planning of the total 
school program by all members of the staff. 
Through this planning the faculty should: 
(1) recognize as a group the needs which 
should be met by adequate instruction; (2) 
plan ways to meet the needs and actually 
allocate the responsibility to specific subject 
fields and grades; (3) schedule the pro- 
gram in such a way that necessary activities 
can be carried out; (4) plan school-wide ac- 
tivities geared to improving schools, homes, 
and community; and (5) evaluate the pro- 
gram cooperatively from time to time in 
light of actual achievement in improving 
the everyday living of the boys and girls. 
All of the foregoing problems point to 
the need for adequate pre-service and in- 
service education programs for teachers 
initiating a program of housing instruction. 
So far the Florida Project has utilized the 
following techniques in assisting principals 
and teachers to meet the problems in this 


report: 


1. Total faculty planning of the total school 
program, especially in trying to see the program 
through for a year 

2. Conference 

3- Interview 

4. Demonstration 

5. Participation in school and community pro- 
grams 

6. Inter-school visits 

7. Encouragement to write up original material 
and successful housing experiences for publication 
by the Project, as for example, Pioneering toward 
Better Homes. 


What happens in the community when 
the boys and girls in school have regularly 
planned experiences in the area of housing? 
From the point of view of the staff of the 
University of Florida Project in Applied 
Economics and in consideration of all the 
purposes of the Project, it is too early to 
report conclusively. There is, however, in- 
creasing evidence that where teachers have 
used the materials and carried out the 
plans, genuine progress is being made. 

On the whole, so far there has been a 
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greater variety of improvements in the 
homes of children in the elementary school; 
for, by and large, the teachers of those 
grades have been far more receptive toward 
new materials than have the high-school 
teachers. On the other hand, wherever a 
pupil in the high school has been in- 
fluenced, a greater degree of improvement 
in his home has taken place. 

For example, in one fourth grade last 
year, the group planned and made an 
attractive and useful dressing table from 
apple boxes. They covered the boxes with 
wallpaper, making neat shelves. They built 
and painted a top. Then they designed and 
made a skirt of unbleached muslin, ap- 
pliquéing on it yellow sunbonnet babies. 
The immediate result was that six girls 
from the same class made dressing tables at 
home. 

The same group wove rugs at school. 
While the weaving was going on, ten chil- 
dren made small hand looms at home, and 
one family represented in the class made 
a large loom for home-weaving. This group 
of children also cooperated in the school- 
wide project to improve school, home, and 
community yards and plots. 

The result for the year was that seventeen 
families represented in the group set out 
fruit trees; nine, pecan trees; two, grass; 
and nineteen, shrubbery and flowers. 

In the same school, the report for the 
ninth grade for the same year indicates 
what was being done at the high-school 
level: 

We organized to serve our school, our homes, 
and our community. Preparing to Serve in Your 
Rural Community helped us to do this. Among the 
services our committees rendered were: (1) keeping 
the gymnasium in order for the basketball games; 
(2) scrubbing the cement entrance to the building; 
and (3) cleaning up the grounds and the community 
park. 

We also built tables for the library and made 
tables for our homes. Five of us renovated furniture 
at home either by painting or varnishing it. Ten of 
us made major repairs at home. One of us built a 
quilt cabinet. 
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Nine families represented in our class planted 
fruit trees; two, pecan trees; and fifteen, shrubbery 
and flowers. One family set out grass. 


A year later patrons of that school have 
come to ask the school to order fruit trees, 
nut trees, and shrubbery for them. The 
order through the school community service 
will be double this year. There also has 
been consultation on house plans. The new 
homes which have been built (mainly of 
lime-rock and lumber from old buildings) 
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have bathrooms, closets, and a greater de- 
gree of planning for privacy and conven- 
ience. 

To what extent the instruction in hous- 
ing and an effort to make the school effec- 
tive in the community have influenced the 
house plans, it is impossible to conclude. 
Everyone—teachers and Project Staff alike 
—feels that the work of the school has 
developed, at least, an awareness of better 
housing. 


Teacher—To Any School Board 
(Apologies to Mr. Kipling) 
By EFFA E. PRESTON 


We aren't soulful sages, and we aren’t robots, too, 

But ordinary people, most remarkably like you. 

Don’t spend the years in noble talk, but prove it to our face 
That teaching in your public schools is really no disgrace. 


It’s “Cut the budget to the bone”, 


Don’t mention raise in pay”, 


And “Teachers have to take a cut to save the U.S.A.” 
But when there’s dirty work to do it’s “Help us, teacher, please!” 
And teacher isn’t quite a fool; you bet that teacher sees. 


We're told it is the teacher's task to build a better world, 

And challenges from here and there are daily at us hurled. 

A thousand years of futile fuss won’t make the problem less; 

The universe will still be nuts, the schools a minor mess. 

We're sick of pedagogic pap; why can’t we be our age? 

Like other servants we've a right to thought and living wage. 

It’s “Teacher this”, and “Teacher that”, and “Why do you complain?” 
But it’s “Backbone of the nation”, when you've anything to gain. 


We work like crazy to prepare ourselves, degrees and stuff, 
But what we need is iron nerves and epidermis tough. 
Ours not to reason, but obey the orders each day brings, 
And so, with spineless loyalty, we do the dumbest things. 


It’s “Teacher come”, and “Teacher go”, and meetings twice a week, 
With Bosses bellowing at will, but teacher must be meek. 

She’s tired of being pushed around, and teacher’s not a dope. 
Someday she'll get herself a job and leave you flat—I hope! 
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NUTRITION: the Sloan 


KENTUCKY 


By MAURICE F. SEAY 


HE SLOAN EXPERIMENT in Kentucky is 
Tan effort to improve diet in a number 
of selected communities. The experiment is 
conducted by the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

In some sections of Kentucky—as in many 
other states—dietary deficiencies among the 
population are so prevalent and so serious 
as to constitute a public-health problem. 
The theory behind the experiment is that 
education is the logical and most powerful 
force for the solution of economic prob- 
lems such as diet. Unfortunately, however, 
few schools have developed programs in any 
way concerned with economic problems. 

The results of the experiment are to be 


measured in terms of changes in individuals, 


and the community. Measurements of three 
types are applied at intervals: tests to de- 
termine the pupils’ intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and attitudes; examinations to dis- 
cover the children’s physical condition and 
health status; and checks to determine the 
communities’ dietary habits. In addition, 
documentary evidence and anecdotal rec- 
ords are collected to show increases or im- 
provements in the production, storage, 
preservation, preparation, and use of food. 

Experimental and control schools were 
selected, the experimental schools to stress 
the new program, and the control schools 


—— ff —— 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Seay, who directs the 
Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics in 
Kentucky, is director of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


to follow their usual courses of study. 
Measurements are made in both types of 
school, and the results are compared. In 
the first five years of the experiment the 
following assumptions seem to have been 
borne out: 

1. Children are interested in community 
problems, especially those which affect them 
directly. 

2. Children learn and use the basic skills 
more effectively in programs related to their 
actual experience than in programs devoted 
to information they “may need some day.” 

3. Through the interests of school chil- 
dren, parents can be influenced to improve 
their economic conditions. 

4. Interesting instructional materials 
dealing with economic problems can be 
prepared by teachers and graduate students, 
and such materials are used with enthusi- 
asm by pupils and teachers. 

Early in the experiment, an analysis of 
the Kentucky state-adopted textbooks and 
of other instructional materials revealed 
little content related to the problem of 
adequate diet. For this reason, it was de- 
cided that a major activity of the experi- 
ment should be the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials to supplement and parallel 
the texts already in use. 

Because even very young children are in- 
terested in economic problems they can 
observe and understand, and because any 
long-time educational program should be- 
gin as early as possible in the lives of the 
children and should extend throughout the 
period of their school attendance, it was 
decided that the first of the new materials 
should be written for beginners. Other ma- 
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terials were to be written for higher grade 
levels as the children progressed in school. 
Now, in the sixth year of the experiment, 
some books are in use at the junior-high- 
school level, and materials are being 
planned for use through the high-school 


grades. 
Books which have been completed are: 


FOOD FROM OUR LAND SERIES 


On the Farm 

We Plan a Garden 
Turning the Soil 
Sowing in the Sunshine 
The Garden Grows 
Garden Enemies 
Vegetables on Parade 
When Winter Comes 


‘THE SMITH FAMILY SERIES 
Planning the Farm 
The Smiths’ New Garden 
Improving the Garden 
A Fish Pond on the Farm 
Fishing in Our Pond 
Sorghum Time 
Buzz, buzz 
Glen Can Walk 
Fruits, Nuts, and Berries 
Fun at the Fair 


THE CHICKEN SERIES 
John Learns About Chickens 
Kinds of Chickens 
John Raises Chickens 
Storing Eggs and Chickens 
Glossary 


YOU CAN RAISE CHICKENS TOO SERIES 


Chicks to Share 
Ounce of Care 
Chicken Fare 


Besides these series, eight miscellaneous 
titles have been published. All the books 
are lithoprinted, some in colors. They are 
of standard size, 6 by g inches, and have 
heavy paper covers. All are liberally illus- 
trated. Teachers’ manuals accompany the 
four series and some of the individual 
books. A price list of the materials will be 
sent to CLEARING House readers upon re- 
quest. 
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In preparing these materials, the Bureau 
of School Service has made use of local and 
easily accessible resources. Bulletins and 
pamphlets from the College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture have fur- 
nished information; experts on the Uni- 
versity staff have given advice and have 
checked manuscripts. 

With only one exception, the writers and 
illustrators themselves have been selected 
from graduate students at the University; 
most of them have had teaching experience 
in the state and thus have been acquainted 
with the sort of communities in which the 
books are used. Teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents who use the books are asked to make 
suggestions for revisions and for new ma- 
terials. 

Requests from the schools were re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the ad- 
vanced “chicken series” (Chicks to Share, 
Ounce of Care, and Chicken Fare). The 
elementary series had given the children 
general knowledge which they wished to 
supplement. The advanced books, for 
which college textbooks furnished the 
source material, deal in detail with such 
topics as the feeding and housing of chick- 
ens, the diagnosis and treatment of chicken 
diseases, and the preservation and prepara- 
tion of chicken and eggs for food. 

Another of the advanced books, Sweeter 
Than Sugar, was written as a request for 
detailed information on beekeeping and 
sorghum making. Other advanced books 
are now being written or have been 
planned. These books are adapted to the 
subject-matter divisions of junior and 
senior-high-school work. 

The Sloan materials are being used in 
a number of Kentucky schools other than 
those of the experiment proper. A demon- 
stration in the use of books from all three 
of the Sloan experiments (Diet, University 
of Kentucky; Housing, University of 
Florida; and Clothing, University of Ver- 
mont) is being conducted in four schools 
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near the University. A staff member of the 
Bureau of School Service helps the teachers 
plan their programs around the basic eco- 
nomic problems of food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

Pupils thus are gaining information of 
practical value to them now as well as later. 
One school reports that the children are 
learning to know and like foods they have 
always before refused; canned tomatoes, 
raw carrots, and milk have become popular 
foods in the lunches planned and served 
at school. 

At another school, when the parents 
gathered for a discussion of well-balanced 
meals, a mother said, “I’m so glad you are 
teaching about food. My daughter eats 
breakfast now!” 

One group of pupils, after reading the 


chicken books, decided to store eggs in 
water glass [a silicate solution—Ed.]. A 
parent donated the water glass. Reducing 
the amounts given in the directions, the 
pupils made enough solution to cover the 
one dozen eggs their small crock would 
hold. Very soon the parents were asking 
for copies of the book, so that they also 
could learn the process. 

These incidents are representative of the 
desirable changes the experiment hopes to 
bring about on a large scale. Economic im- 
provement often comes about so slowly 
that the community changes are almost im- 
perceptible. But when the children of this 
school generation take over the leadership 
in the experimental communities, they may 
easily be better citizens and healthier indi- 
viduals because of the Sloan experiment. 


Teachers Conventions vs. Educational Journals 


Why is it, may I ask, that a teacher will spend 
tens and hundreds of dollars a year on trips to 
professional gathering places, while refusing to sus- 
tain with his substance the publications which 
voice the best thought and furnish the completest 
information and stimulation in his and other re- 
lated fields? I will try a partial answer. 

Men (teachers) in colleges and universities go to 
the gatherings in large measure for relief and 
recreation; which are legitimate reasons, as far as 
they go. But I think they talk up the “immense 
benefits” alleged to accrue partly as defensive ex- 
planation to their wives, whom usually they can- 
not, or do not, take along. Some go for the purpose 
of making contacts and thereby securing promo- 
tion to higher places. It is perhaps not judicious to 
elaborate further details of possible motives that 
may actuate many, and I recognize, besides, that 
numbers are moved by the very highest forms of 
loyalty and zeal. 

It would be senseless indeed to condemn profes- 
sional gatherings, root and branch, or to deny their 
efficacy for good to those who, in laudable honesty, 
answer the clarion calls to attendance. Even the 
state teachers’ meetings, where thousands from the 
high schools and elementary schools swell the ser- 
ried ranks of faithful travelers and hotel guests, no 
doubt accomplish something of general and par- 


ticular worth, though any enthusiasm I might have 
for these mass assemblings is dimmed by observa- 
tion of the more or less cynical attitudes of what 
appear to me a majority of the participants, and by 
the certainty, as a parallel, that military strategy 
and cooperation in no way depend upon mass- 
meetings of captains and lieutenants to discuss meth- 
ods of warfare. 

I should say that, if a teacher's expendable funds 
reach so far, after deducting $25.00 or so for sub- 
scriptions to professional and other magazines 
(preferably not the “digests”), then it is right and 
proper for him to seek refreshment in the harm- 
less diversion represented in teachers’ meetings en 
masse; but that, relatively speaking, it is far more 
in order, as a means of keeping professional in- 
terest alive and a world outlook in a good state 
of health, to subscribe to the journals, read them 
assiduously the year round, and aspire to take 
public part as contributors in the debates and 
discussions they motivate and originate. It is no 
doubt true that some given speech delivered from 
the rostrum has greater power than the same read 
in cold print, but it can just as often happen that 
the speaker will bring a disappointment not present 
in an article digested without encumbrance of the 
actual presence of its composer.—A, M. WITHERS in 
School and Society. 











CLOTHING: 


the Sloan 


Experiment n VERMONT 


By MAURICE MORRILL 


N THE SUMMER of 1941 the University 
I of Vermont, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education and a few 
schools, began the clothing section of the 
experiment in applied economics educa- 
tion. 

In the Vermont experiment the problei.i, 
stated in its most simple terms, is to find 
out, if possible, whether a school can im- 
prove the general clothing conditions of a 
community. The plan is to measure results 
by what actually happens to the clothing 
of people within the community—not by 
classroom tests. 

Having started with the problem of 
clothing education the next step was to se- 
lect schools in which to work. Eight were 
chosen, all in agricultural areas. Four of 
these were one-room schools. Four were 
rural village schools housing grades one 
through twelve. 

Half of the group—that is, two one-room 
schools and two rural village schools—make 
up the experimental centers. The other 
half constitutes a control group, the pur- 
pose of which is to act as a check on factors 
which may effect changes in community 
conditions but which have nothing to do 
with the school. Experimental schools, as 
mentioned hereafter, refer to the four 
schools in the first group. 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Morrill, director of 
the Sloan Experiment in Applied Econom- 
ics in Vermont, is a member of the staff of 
the Department of Vocational Education of 
the University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


A rather detailed survey of family 
clothing conditions was made. Families 
having children in school in all eight areas 
were visited to obtain information on 
money spent for clothes, types of clothes 
customarily worn, and some general prac- 
tices in such matters as sewing and wash- 
ing. 

As might have been expected, families 
were found to be getting along on unbe- 
lievably small expenditures of money. In 
some areas almost no wool was included in 
the wardrobes of families so located that 
the children had long distances to walk to 
school. Many other deficiencies or shortages 
of clothing items appeared. It might be 
inferred that money, or the lack of it, de- 
termines whether a family can be ade- 
quately dressed. 

Significantly for the school, however, the 
survey revealed that frequently families 
who seemed better dressed than others 
spent less money. In such cases, mothers 
showed great ingenuity both in dressmak- 
ing skills and in training children in good 
clothing-care habits. 

Some skills of homemakers served later 
to suggest teaching material. Some facts, 
such as the one showing approximately 
one-quarter of all clothing expenses going 
for footwear, also suggested emphasis in the 
experimental school program. While it had 
originally been assumed that some changes 
would have to be made in the teaching 
program, no pre-conceived changes had 
been planned, and the extent of such 
changes has not yet been fully determined. 

A brief review of what has been done 
tentatively up to the present time may be 
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of interest to readers. The teachers in each 
case have proceeded as they have wished, 
but the following summary represents an 
approximate composite of their efforts so 
far. 

In the One-Room School. Many of the 
activities here have not required drastic 
changes in the daily program. Some con- 
sciousness of their clothing problems by 
pupils and teachers has led to discussions 
of clothing care, to developing good habits 
of clothing care in the schoolroom—i.e., the 
regular use of hangers, proper drying of wet 
garments, polishing and greasing shoes, 
mending small tears and sewing on buttons 
—and to certain sewing skills. The extent 
to which actual sewing and knitting, or 
garment construction, has been carried out 
has depended upon individual school situa- 
tions. In one school a second-hand sewing 
machine was purchased and older girls have 
constructed a considerable number of gar- 
ments from old clothes, grain-bag cloth, 
and new material. Even here the work has 
- been done largely during what would other- 
wise be considered spare time. The teachers 
have also made use of the regular subject- 
matter fields for integrating clothing infor- 
mation. Arithmetic and letter-writing 
problems in connection with the mail-order 
catalog are examples. 

Primary and Intermediate Grades. In the 
two rural village schools the primary and 
intermediate grades have carried on a pro- 
gram somewhat similar to that in the one- 
room schools. Teachers have particularly 
emphasized good habits of clothing care. 
Both here and in the one-room schools a 
few short mimeographed booklets, written 
especially for these grades by the teachers, 
represent a start in developing teaching 
material to furnish clothing information in 
the tool subjects. 

Upper Grades. Both village experimental 
schools are organized with a seventh and 
an eighth-grade homeroom teacher. Girls 
have a class with the teacher of home 
economics. Boys do not at present have any 
vocational or pre-vocational training, al- 


though in one school they had a course in 
agriculture up until a year ago. 

The boys in one school—with some en- 
couragement and a little guidance from 
the teacher—have had practice in repairing 
shoes for themselves and other children. 
They did this with no more equipment 
than about four or five dollars’ worth of 
home shoe-repair materials. In the other 
school the boys had a regularly scheduled 
class in shoe repairing for part of one year. 
The agriculture teacher served as instruc- 
tor; the class was held in the school shop; 
and more adequate, but still inexpensive, 
equipment was used. . 

High School. Both village schools have 
small high schools. In each there is a 
teacher of home economics, who carries out 
a program following recommendations 
from the State Department of Education. 
While the chief emphasis of the experi- 
ment has been placed on the elementary 
program up to the present, an effort is now 
being made to work out teaching material 
suitable for use with high-school pupils. 
So far units have been prepared in Eng- 
lish, science, and sociology. If teachers using 
these units find then worthwhile, more 
comprehensive teaching aids will follow. 

A price list of the mimeographed book- 
lets developed so far for use in the Ver- 
mont project will be sent upon request to 
inquirers. Such booklets are distributed to 
interested persons as indicative samples of 
what might be prepared for other specific 
situations. 

It would seem quite logical to suppose 
that there must be a mass of scientific 
knowledge involved in clothing which 
would be practical to study and which 
could not be adequately treated below the 
high-school level. One illustration may be 
found in the mail-order catalogs. 

A current catalog displays no fewer than 
twelve pages of men’s work shoes, showing 
combinations of all of the following vari- 
able factors: 


§ different grades of leather 
3 different tanning processes 
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4 different types of shoe construction 

5 different price qualities 

In addition to these features, there are 
at least four different specially-made shoes 
for specific occupations, two different kinds 
of leather, and then two more pages of 


* 


special rubber and winter-work footwear. 
Where, in the ordinary high-school pro- 
gram, is the knowledge taught that pre- 
pares a man to make a wise selection of a 
pair of work shoes? Or is it important to 
know? 


Recently They Said: 


What is “Too Mature’’? 


In an earlier day woman suffrage, slavery, and 
evolution were inflammatory questions reserved for 
the consideration of grown men who carried their 
own hip flasks. Today the merest babe in the lower 
grades may mouth pretty platitudes about them in 
the classroom. But now again topics like economic 
royalism, the century of the common man, racial 
discrimination, Russia as an ally, native fascism, 
world federation, are new danger zones to be roped 
off and curtained away from classroom view. 

Perhaps in a theoretical way, with shy diffidence 
and proper haste, the teacher may, in a sudden 
access of intellectual foraging, touch upon them. 
But this passion is soon spent, what with the press 
and the traditionalists ever ready to raise the hue 
and cry: Dates and dried facts should be the daily 
pabulum; ideas and problems are reserved for the 
mature minds of the body politic! In short, stu- 
dents may be carried up to, but not beyond, the 
preceding interval of accepted social development. 
—CHaARLEs E. SLATKIN in The English Journal. 


Problem for Patriots 


We should be prepared for a great upsurge of 
“Americanism” after the war. The strenuous na- 
tional effort and the intimate sacrificial life of 
men in the service will doubtless intensify our 
sense of national character. This has ever been a 
consequence of war. 

Patriotism is a powerful sentiment with great 
possibilities for good or evil. However, those who 
denounce patriotism because of its evil possibilities 
will but isolate themselves and destroy their own 
influence. It should be the business of teachers to 
encourage Americans to understand this sentiment 
and to turn it into socially constructive channels. 
What does Americanism mean? Is it a blind, un- 
thinking love of America, a form of national egoism 
and braggadocio or is it an open-eyed, critical 
affection for America?—GrorcE AXTELLE in Chicago 
Union Teacher. 


Bulletin Bored 


Teachers are demons for tacking up everything 
on the bulletin board and preserving it forever. 
Every poster that has been issued since the erection 
of this building is on the board somewhere. Oc- 
casionally the Community Fund poster for 1939 
peeps over the homeroom lists for 1941 and 1942. 
Occasionally the United Nations’ flags wave des- 
perately over B and G 100% subscription cards, 
and the Axis war criminals, Countless war maps lie 
one upon the other. The Spanish Civil War hangs 
smothering at the back with every battle since then 
pressing on it from all sides. Anything lost by 
students goes on the bulletin board. General Mac- 
Arthur sports a hygiene notebook on his right 
shoulder and the Parthenon has dangling from it 
something resembling a hot-water bottle. Buried 
beneath everything is a little sign giving exit di- 
rections in case of fire, while out in front is a poster 
ironically pleading for contributions to the waste- 
paper drive.—High-school pupil, in his school maga- 
zine. 


Will Films Change Things? 


You cannot introduce a new and powerful edu- 
cational technique and go on indefinitely teaching 
the same old curriculum. The whole history of the 
Industrial Revolution teaches the same lesson. The 
railway and aeroplane do not merely do what the 
stage coach once did. People travel for new pur- 
poses. The power-loom does not only make the old 
fabrics. The radio does not simply give the orator 
a wider public; it has given him a new world to 
talk about. 

Must education forever sit Canute-like, denying 
—or defying—the oncoming tide? In short, the film 
provides not only new ways of saying things but 
new things to say. If this argument is granted, a 
better, more reciprocal and more dynamic relation 
between film-producer and teacher becomes possi- 
ble.—G. Patrick MEREDITH in Film News, as quoted 
in The News Letter, 








REMEMBER 
days of 


By 
EDWARD J. RUTAN 


WONDER if you remember grammar? You 

know, those exercises in the grammar 
books we had when we went to school? 
There’s one I particularly recall, because I 
had to write it over and over many, many 
times. It went like this: 


Edward has done his work well. 


Few people have ever said anything like 
that but still it was in grammar books for 
us to behold. Of course, I went on saying, 
“Ed done his work good,” but I should 
not have, not after having copied it hun- 
dreds of times during my school days. In 
fact, the whole statement seems wrong. If 
it were Horace or Huntly or Hubert who 
had done his work well, I could have under- 
stood it, but not Ed. Guys like him or 
Mike or Jake never did anything right in 
school. It was those other fellows. That’s 
why they always had their names in the 
books. 

If you were to look through almost any 
grammar book, you would soon run across 
something like this: 

Hunter has earned good marks in his studies. 

Hubert has gone to the store gladly. 


Horace had done his duties satisfactorily. 
Huntly has drunk his milk dutifully. 


And if you stop to think about sentences 
like that, you soon start to worry about 
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Eprror’s Note: Yes, we remember those 
grammars, and the curious caste system that 
prevailed among the characters who peo- 
pled the pages. Let Mr. Rutan refresh your 
memory. The author teaches in Millville, 
N.J., High School. 
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those guys—I mean fellows. They always 
drink their milk, get good marks, do what 
the teacher says, go straight home from 
school, and never get into any trouble. 

They certainly are fine fellows, but you 
just can’t help feeling sorry for them, be- 
cause they never have any fun. Take Hubert 
now—why the poor little guy’s so busy, 
he never has any time to himself. You can’t 
do all the stuff he does, and have time to 
enjoy yourself. 

Perhaps you may have noticed that later 
on in some of the grammar books Hunter 
or Hubert or Horace or Huntly will sort of 
disappear and a guy named Percy or Edwin 
or Winifred will crop up. Then gradually 
you come to the awful conclusion that may- 
be Hunter and Hubert and Horace and 
Huntly have kind of departed from this 
world, like that old saying, “The good die 
young.” 

After all is said and done, they're too 
good for this world. They have to make up 
for the shortcomings of guys like Pete. You 
remember him. He’s the guy that stayed in 
every night after school till four o'clock. 
You can see right away how hard Pete 
made it for them. While he was being kept 
in Hubert and Horace and Huntly were 
doing their best to keep the world going. 
It was no wonder they petered out so soon. 
Then the girls had to take over and carry 
on their noble work. 

In the last part of the book you'll usually 
find exercises like these: 

Sylvia helped the teacher after school. 


Gladys is the best student in the class. 
Martha collected the papers for the teacher. 


In fact, Sylvia and Gladys and Martha do 
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so much by the end of the book that you're 
pretty sure they get to be teachers them- 
selves. Then they have to keep putting up 
with guys like Pete and Mike and Jake for 
the rest of their lives. 

In one of the grammars there was one 
sentence that bothered me. It read: “Pete 
won the prize.” There must have been 
some mistake. I guess the writer got 
Hubert’s name mixed up with Pete's, or 
the teacher must have had an off day and 
given Pete the prize that Hubert should 
have had. 

This can always be figured out by looking 
to see if the name ends in “e” or “r”. If it’s 
“Pete”, you know it’s wrong no matter 
what it says he does, but if it’s “Peter” you 
know the writer or the teacher put the “r” 
in by mistake and he was really thinking 
about Hunter, who’s a first cousin to 
Huntly, or maybe his kid brother. 

But please don’t ever forget Huntly. 
Remember how noble he was in the begin- 
ning of the book: “Huntly escorted the old 
lady across the street.” Somehow when you 
think of that old woman being helped by 
Huntly, something clicks inside you. Yes, 
you may be ashamed to admit it, but you 
get a sneaking suspicion that the woman 


Using the School Plant 


Most school buildings become obsolete before they 
are physically worn out. Commonsense, as well as 
the piled-up testimony of leaders in the courts, in 
the police department, in the schools, in the social 
agencies—those familiar everywhere with the prob- 
lems of youth—points to the desirability of opening 
the school buildings and grounds for year-around 
service, day and night, fall, winter, spring, and 
summer. The educational program itself should 
be extended and recreational opportunities should 
be multiplied many-fold. This will all cost more 
money immediately, but, in the long run, it may 
save more money in other directions. It might well 
be asked whether it is necessary to go on paying 
four times as much for crime as we pay for all of 
our educational, religious, and welfare services.— 
Report of the Committee on Finance, as Approved 


by the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia. 


is Pete’s old lady. If Pete hadn't “stood” 
in school he could be there at the street 
crossing doing his duty, instead of having 
to stand in the corner. 

Just think! Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
Mike could appear in a grammar sentence 
like this: “Michael is the best monitor in 
school.” Just consider what a nice chance 
that would be for Hubert and Horace, who 
would not have to carry the whole moni- 
torial load on their narrow shoulders. And 
maybe then Sylvia and Gladys might not 
turn out to be old maids. 

But small indeed would any of these 
changes be if some grammar book contained 
exercises like these: 

Butch has gone to the store gladly. 

Pete is the best speller in the room. 

Horace stood in after school. 


Horace was kept in till four o'clock. 
Mike has done his homework well. 


That would be a revelation, truly! Mean- 
while, we shall have to struggle along as 
best we can with the usual exercises, leaving 
fellows like Hubert and girls like Sylvia to 
carry on. It never would do to leave gram- 
mar in the hands of guys like Butch, be- 
cause you could never tell what they'd say, 
let alone do. 


A Principal Learns 


As a beginning principal, I was prone to attempt 
the solution of administrative problems without the 
council of others on the staff. In doing this I later 
found that I was simply making a glorified clerk 
of myself and was neglecting the job for which I 
had been selected—that of administration and su- 
pervision of the high-school program. I found, too, 
that by sharing my responsibilities with those work- 
ing under my direction, I have profited in two 
respects. It has made my work as an administrator 
more efficient and at the same time it has caused 
others on the staff to realize their own importance, 
thus enhancing their efficiency. 

A good administrator must be willing to delegate 
authority to his subordinates in position, while at 
the same time remaining cognizant of his own re- 
sponsibility for the efficiency of the entire program. 
—C. H. Jones in School and Community. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


War Documents 


Reproductions of 16 important wartime docu- 
ments are contained in War Documents, a 10-cent 
pamphlet issued by the U. S. Department of State 
and distributed by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 

Materials covered in the pamphlet include: The 
Atlantic Charter, Declaration by United Nations, 
5 declarations issued at the Moscow Conference, 
and 2 declarations resulting from the Teheran 
Conference. 


Handbook on Pan-American 
Activities 

A handbook for advisers of Pan-American clubs, 
Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools, has 
been published by the U. S. Office of Education. 
It contains suggestions for activities, organization 
aids, and other useful material. 

The largest portion of the illustrated pamphlet 
is devoted to program suggestions and sources of 
program aids. Celebration of three occasions of 
inter-American significance—Teachers’ Day, Sep- 
tember 11, Columbus Day, October 12, and Pan- 
American Day, April 14—are discussed. Bibliogra- 
phies of program aids in the fields of art, biography, 
the dance, films and recordings, foods, games and 
quizzes, geography, history, international relations, 
language, literature, music, and radio are given in 
detail. 

Copies of the publication, Pamphlet 97, may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 


What Teachers Can Do About 
Dumbarton Oaks 


What teachers can do to promote understanding 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for International 
Organization is discussed as follows in Education 
for Victory: 

“With the formulation of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, attention is again directed to the place 
of an international education agency within the 
framework of a permanent general international 
organization. 

“Educators will await with profound interest the 


announcement of proposals for the establishment 
of this agency, but they need by no means confine 
their interest to watchful waiting. In the field of 
education, as in all others, an agreement to establish 
international organization requires that the United 
States be willing to join the organization and to 
discharge the responsibility which is entailed. Edu- 
cators can take the lead in bringing about an 
agreement within this country upon the nature 
and functions of an international agency for educa- 
tion in which this country will take part. 

“All teachers and persons concerned with the 
teaching profession have a direct and obvious inter- 
est in the question of establishing an international 
agency in the field of education. They must not, 
however, overlook the fact that as citizens they are 
no less directly concerned with the structure and 
problems of the whole international organization. 
They must realize fully the economic and social 
problems which must be solved in order to ensure 
conditions of stability and well being. They must 
attempt to examine these problems dispassionately, 
with the sole view of reaching a reasoned consensus 
about the common good. They must equip them- 
selves to give intelligent and informed leadership 
to adult groups studying these issues. 

“Particularly at this time, they should bring 
vividly to the attention of their pupils the mag- 
nitude and the promise of the current attempts to 
establish a firm basis for international cooperation. 
Many constitutions have been written in hope and 
confidence, and have soon become pieces of paper 
of merely historical interest. We can have no sure 
guarantee that a constitution for the United Nations 
will escape this fate. But some constitutions have 
been written that have endured. 

“There have been times when a new constitu- 
tion has symbolized a permanent reorientation of 
political, social, and economic life. There is hope 
that such may be the significance of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. Teachers today must do what they 
can to ensure that these hopes will indeed be 
brought to a full fruition.” 


Wartime Commencement 
Manual 


Summaries of 47 junior and senior high school 
commencement programs staged by high schools 
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throughout the country in the spring of 1944, the 
complete scripts of 3 programs, a bibliography, 
and some suggested themes, are contained in the 
Third Wartime Commencement Manual just pub- 
lished by the National Education Association. Copies 
of the manual are 50 cents each, 


Victory Garden Plan for 1945 


Victory Garden food production is as important 
to the war effort in 1945 as in 1944, according to 
announcements from the recent National Victory 
Garden Conference in Washington, D. C. Schools 
were urged to expand the opportunities for garden 
instruction this year. 

The following recommendations to schools were 
adopted at the Conference: 1. There should be 
greater attention given to the development of 
garden projects directed by the schools—gardens 


‘cultivated by school children on school grounds, on 


community plots, and home plots. 2. The subject 
of practical gardening should be given more em- 
phasis in the nation’s school systems through the 
employment and training of teachers competent in 
the field. 3. Gardening should be included in the 
science section of the public-school curriculum. 

The present importance of Victory Gardens is 
indicated by the fact that more than 40% of the 
fresh vegetable supply for 1944 was produced by 
amateur gardeners. 


“The United Nations’: 
a Unit Plan 


A 3 to 6 week unit on “The United Nations” 
is recommended by Joseph Burton Vasché in 
Sierra Educational News. Some suggestions from 
the plan are: 

1. Have each pupil adopt one nation and be 
responsible for learning all that he can about that 
country. 

2. A wall border of flags of the United Nations 
gives the room an appropriate atmosphere. Each 
pupil should draw the flag of his chosen country, 
in a size uniform with the others, and an original 
map of the country. 

3. The globe should be the hub of the unit, to 
provide a study of locations of history-making 
events, airline distances, and military transfers of 
pupils’ brothers and uncles. 

4. Pupils can make oral reports on their adopted 
countries. Outlines of each report might be mimeo- 
graphed to make a class textbook, as a basis for 
reference and for future study. In addition to 
publications in the school and community libraries, 
free materials on the various countries may be 
obtained from travel and information bureaus of 
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the various nations, and loan packets on. many 
countries are available from the Information Ex- 
change of the U, S. Office of Education. 

5. Songs, records, and films may be selected to 
enrich appreciations of the different peoples. 

6. The unit should be closely related to current- 
events work. Each pupil should follow his chosen 
country’s news carefully, and keep the class in- 
formed. 

7. As study develops, an open-house program 
can be planned, preferably on a Friday afternoon, 
to which all parents are invited for a United Na- 
tions Day, 


What the National Anthem 
Verses Really Say 


We should give pupils a clearer understanding 
of what “The Star-Spangled Banner” means, “just 
as poetry”. And on any occasion where one stanza 
is sung, it should not be the usual first verse, but 
the fourth. So advocates Marguerite Gretzinger in 
Michigan Education Journal. Mrs. Gretzinger ex- 
plains the meaning of the anthem as follows: 

First stanza gives the setting and raises the 
question, “Did we win or lose the battle?” Second 
stanza says we won, and glory, hallelujah! In the 
third Mr. Key becomes humanly vindictive,. curs- 
ing and reviling the enemy. But in the last stanza 
he “remembers his Sunday School lessons”: Here 
he gives the credit for victory to God; prays that 
God will always be on our side and that our 
motives will be just ones; and pledges that the 
banner will be kept waving. 

“Isn't it silly,” inquires Mrs. Gretzinger, “to ask 
a group to stand and solemnly sing the first verse, 
asking ‘Did we win?’ But the fourth verse—that 
says things! A hymn of thanksgiving, a prayer for 
guidance, a national motto, and a pledge of 
allegiance. It makes sense.” 


War Stamp “Adoptions” 


Adoption No. 2: A fictitious soldier, “Joe Ed- 
monds”, was adopted by Edmonds, Wash., High 
School pupils, who set about buying war stamps to 
equip him with all the paraphernalia of war. As 
stamp sales rose, reports Maxine Sylvia in Student 
Life, “Joe Edmonds” was “clothed” and “armed” 
according to the actual cost of the various items 
selected. 

Adoption No. 2: Each homeroom in Suffolk, Va., 
High School has adopted a former pupil of the 
school now serving overseas, as its “Pin Up Boy”. 
A goal of $8 a week is set by each homeroom for 
equipping its service man—except that one home- 
room chose an army nurse. 











MOTHERS’ HELPERS: 


A Wartime Community Service 


By JOHN H. TREANOR 


OMEN ALL OVER the United States find 

housekeeping harder than ever. Wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, and a 
dozen other labor-saving appliances are 
wearing out and cannot be replaced. A hun- 
dred helpful little gadgets are no longer 
available. Services provided by laundries, 
cleaners, plumbers, carpenters, and the like 
are approaching the vanishing point. 

Deliveries at the door are spasmodic 
and undependable. Paper boys have dis- 
appeared. The man who cleaned the oil 
burner is in Alaska, and the lad who 
shoveled the snow is in Tarawa. And last 
but not least, the nurse-maid is a riveter, 
the wash-woman an inspector, and domestic 
help in general has long since fled to defense 
jobs at high rates of pay. 

All over the United States, too, are mod- 
ern, well-equipped, expensive schools, no 
small part of whose job is to teach the 
domestic arts to thousands and thousands 
of girls. Up-to-the-minute kitchens, well- 
ordered sewing rooms, entire suites of 
furnished rooms, a practice sick-room, a 


a = 


Eprtor’s Note: The supply of servants is 
very meager indeed. But the supply of 
home-economics pupils, well-trained in 
household duties, is large. In this article 
Mr. Treanor suggests a plan for dealing 
with the situation—a community service 
by the junior high school, a source of income 
and experience for the pupils. A number of 
high schools have operated somewhat similar 
plans successfully. The author teaches in 
Washington Irving School, Roslindale, 
Mass. 


nursery complete even to a “china” baby— 
all give practical instructions in the difficult 
art of keeping a house. 

Beginning with the seventh grade in the 
junior high school, girls learn cooking, sew- 
ing, household management, shopping, and 
budgeting. They learn child-care, home 
nursing, personal hygiene, and public 
health. All girls get some training; some 
girls, if they choose, spend two or three 
hours every school day of the year learning 
how to be housekeepers. They are not ex- 
pert, but by the time they are fourteen or 
fifteen years old, they are not novices either. 

In every city and town are mothers with 
sick children who cannot obtain doctors 
and nurses, and women in poor health who 
ought to have help. Countless wives of 
service men, many the mothers of young 
children and sorely in need of domestic 
help, give up a hopeless search and have 
nowhere to turn. In summer it’s bad 
enough, with tiresome shopping, oppressive 
heat, the neighborhood, and the children; 
but in winter, the inevitable round of head- 
colds, sore throats, upset stomachs, and 
contagious diseases add to a depressing and 
endless burden. 

And at the housekeeper’s very door lies 
a vast army of potential help—well-trained, 
intelligent, competent, and dependable 
school girls, 

Mrs. Jones, for example, whose husband 
is in France, lives in a five-room apartment. 
Her two small children are in bed with 
colds and sore throats. She can’t leave them 
to do the shopping and she knows better 
than to call up the store. She’s behind in 
the washing and the ironing and the clean- 
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ing. She’d like to go up every Monday 
night to the novena at St. Mary's. Her 
neighbors are no less engaged and she has 
to do what she can by herself. Would she 
be grateful for a little real assistance? 

Two blocks away is the junior high 
school, with five hundred girls among its 
pupils. Mary Smith is getting along nicely 
in the ninth grade. As part of her school- 
work, she has learned how to shop, how to 
keep track of money and “points”. She 
knows what a No. 2 can of fruit juice is 
worth, how much to pay for bacon, how to 
recognize good pork chops, which head of 
lettuce to pick out, what bunch of carrots to 
pass by. 

Mary knows how to prepare simple, 
wholesome food for the evening meal. She 
can heat a tin of prepared soup mix and 
cook hamburger, spaghetti, and tomatoes. 
She knows how to arrange a salad. She 
can make apple-sauce to go with the pound 
of ginger cookies. She knows how to set 
the table and serve a meal; she knows how 
to wash the dishes and clean up the kitchen. 
She can bathe the children and tuck them 
into bed. And she doesn’t mind being a 
“sitter” for a little while during the evening. 

Would Mrs. Jones like to get hold of 
Mary Smith? Would she! With such joy 
and gratitude that she’d wonder why she 
hadn’t thought of her before. Mrs. Jones 
would get what she most needs—competent, 
intelligent, well-trained, dependable help. 
Help that’s young enough to be buoyant 
and optimistic, old enough to be prudent 
and sensible, help that’s eager to do, willing 
to pitch in, help that’s steady, trustworthy 
—and so capable. 

Can Mrs. Jones and Mary Smith, to 
mutual advantage, get together? Yes, and 
easily, if the home and the school under- 
stand each other’s problems and learn to 
cooperate. 

First of all, Mrs. Jones must engage Mary 
Smith for certain specific, clearly under- 
stood duties. She wants her, for example, 
to serve a meal already prepared, to clean 


up afterwards, put two children to bed, 
and “sit” until 9:30. 

Or she might want her from four to 
seven, to do some definite shopping, get one 
of the suppers Mary knows how to prepare, 
and leave the kitchen neat and tidy after 
she has finished the dishes. 

Or to supervise her two children from 
five to eight, including simple amusements, 
an evening meal exclusively for them, and 
bathing and putting them into bed. Or 
from three to six, to clean a bedroom, iron 
four sheets, and, for whatever time is left, 
sew on some buttons. 

Mrs. Jones must agree to a certain pay, 
perhaps on an hourly rate, perhaps for the 
whole job. By doing all these things, she 
knows exactly what she is paying for and 
exactly what to expect. 

More than that, Mrs. Jones cannot ask 
Mary Smith to do anything outside the 
specific duties for which she is hired. If 
the ice-box has to be cleaned or the rugs 
vacuumed, or a wash hung out, she has no 
right to ask Mary Smith to do it, if the 
girl has been engaged only to tend the 
children. Or if Mary is in the midst of 
getting supper, it is hardly fair to expect 
her to mind two lively infants. Mrs. Jones 
probably will find it difficult not to ask 
Mary to do little “extras”. But if she does, 
she risks the success of the whole enterprise. 

In school, Mary Smith has learned how 
to do various domestic jobs. She knows ex- 
actly how to clean a room: how to wash the 
windows, vacuum the rugs, clean the floor, 
dust the furniture. She knows exactly how 
to bathe a baby, feed an infant, or amuse 
a child. She knows exactly how to prepare 
any one of eight or ten complete meals, of 
simple but wholesome dishes, and how to 
serve it. She knows exactly how to do the 
dishes, complete to pots and pans, the 
garbage, the kitchen floor, and the dish 
towels hung out to dry. Up to a certain 
point, she knows exactly how to shop. 

In short, Mary Smith, by study and con- 
stant practice, under the guidance of her 
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teachers, has learned to do certain specific 
housekeeping jobs, each one a unit in itself 
and able to be combined with other units 
as the occasion arises. Thus equipped, she 
is ready to help, within the limits of her 
experience and ability. 

Mrs. Jones understands the conditions 
of work; Mary Smith understands her 
duties. The former needs the help; the 
latter, besides rendering a vital wartime 
service, would like to earn some money. 
And the school brings them together. 

By adequate publicity, the school informs 
the community that a number of its girls 
are qualified to assist housekeepers after 
school and in the early evening. (As a 
matter of fact, girls might be released dur- 
ing school time on a cooperative plan such 
as boys enjoy with factories and various 
business houses.) An hourly rate of pay— 
say thirty cents—is established. A list of ex- 
act household duties is available, including 
a dozen different well-tested menus, any one 
of which the girls are qualified to prepare. 
Housekeepers are invited to telephone or 
otherwise communicate with the school. 
Helpers, duties, hours, pay—all is pre-ar- 
ranged. 

Pupils in commercial classes handle the 
calls—the requests for information, the as- 
signments, and the like. Domestic-arts 
teachers supervise the project, in school 


Zero for the Teacher 


On calling in a teacher to take charge of a class 
of returned soldiers who were struggling with ele- 
mentary problems of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, I explained with care what we were trying 
to do for these men and something of their experi- 
ences on the battle fronts in Europe and then asked 
how she would approach the task. To my surprise 
she told me that she wanted an American Flag 
mounted on her desk so that she could explain 
to the class its meaning, its purposes, and how they 
should honor it. It became necessary for me to tell 
her that she couldn’t do that for they knew more 
about it than she did—Epwarp W. Bosnart in 
North Carolina Education. 
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and perhaps in the home. Thus, with a 
great amount of preparation but with very 
little commotion, the wheels of a worth- 
while community service begin to turn. Mrs. 
Jones gets the help she so badly needs, and 
Mary Smith, besides earning a little money, 
gets some valuable experience, useful in 
her own adult life. 

Will every girl prove a success? Not at 
first, perhaps never; pupils fail in house- 
keeping just as they do in arithmetic or 
spelling. How will the school know which 
girls are capable and which are not? By 
issuing a small report card for each assign- 
ment to be filled in by the housekeeper. 

Are girls expected to be complete house- 
keepers? Hardly; that’s a job for an adult. 
Is the work too difficult or exhausting for 
school-girls? Not under the right conditions; 
on the contrary, it would be beneficial and 
might solve some of the problems vaguely 
referred to as “child delinquency”. Will 
the girls fulfill an essential need? Certainly, 
if the duties fall within their capabilities 
and are sensibly controlled. 

Such a project, in spite of various dif- 
ficulties, could be set up in almost any 
community in the country. Modified by 
various local contingencies, it well might 
prove to be the greatest contribution to 
the war effort and the home front made by 
the school girls of the United States. 


What Are Your Nightmares? 


I have had, and still have, two kinds of night- 
mares. One is appearing before a class totally un- 
prepared. I have had this several times. I arrive in 
the classroom and find that I have nothing what- 
ever to say—I can’t even think of a good question. 
Closely related to this is to find myself scheduled 
for a course of which I am totally ignorant. The 
second major kind of nightmare is finding myself 
in the classroom dressed in pajamas. I have had 
this one several times also. 

It might be interesting to find out if other educa- 
tors have had similar kinds of nightmare.—Excerpt 
from a teacher's letter to the Editor of School and 
Society. 














SCIENCE TEXT: 
Why They Put Pupils to Sleep 


By 
O. A. ENGSTROM 


ancy ae WILL ANSWER the title with a 
wry “It isn’t the text; it’s the teacher!” 
And in some instances they will be right. 
However, in too many cases, the fault lies 
with a particular book. 

Recently we pored over dozens of texts 
and can truthfully say that for our small 
needs, we found none that could be en- 
dorsed as “Excellent”. 

Our requirements are no greater, no more 
demanding than the needs of any other 
average junior-high-school science depart- 
ment. Our committee experienced the same 
difficulty in setting up standards for selec- 
tion and evaluation of texts; we suffered 
the same pre-selection haggling due largely 
to petty biases, ignorance of what we 
sought, and just plain apathy. After the 
project of selecting one good ninth-grade 
science text was under way, all members 
tackled the job with industry and enthusi- 
asm. On one thing we finally agreed: that 
many modern book publishers, as well as 
authors, have fallen down on the job. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: This article should be of 
interest, not only to science teachers, but to 
all faculty members, as it discusses many 
textbook problems common to various sub- 
ject-fields. The author writes: “This piece 
is not the result of a comprehensive research 
project, nor is it a summary of the opinions 
of experts. It is merely my own reaction to 
these textbooks after spending about three 
months of intensive study of more than 
thirty science textbooks.” Mr. Engstrom 
teaches science in Clark Junior High School, 
La Crescenta, Cal. 


—or do they? 


We were seeking a text that had compre- 
hensiveness, accuracy, up-to-date photo- 
graphs, a usable bibliography, a few teacher 
aids, significant experiments and demon- 
strations, and some style. Most texts ex- 
celled in one or two of these categories, but 
none excelled in all. Let’s examine some of 
the faults found in the thirty or forty books 
evaluated. 

In the matter of comprehensiveness, there 
are two extremes. Some texts covered a 
ninth-grade science course in well over 700 
pages. Others touched upon main subjects 
in 200 pages. 

No book can rate 100% for “compre- 
hensiveness” (from a particular school’s 
point of view), since the approach 
to the subject matter varies in different 
school systems. Suffice it to say that a com- 
plete text should cover the principal fields 
in science, with perhaps special emphasis 
on such topics as aviation, meteorology, 
radionics, housing, and so on. A more im- 
portant place must be found for such 
scientific hobbies as radio, photography, 
and model airplanes. 

One notable feature in all texts could 
not be questioned: their accuracy. Too 
much competition in the textbook field has 
eliminated the factual blunder and the rash 
error. 

One of the most flagrant abuses indulged 
in by some publishers is the trick of pasting 
a new cover to an old book. Fortunately, 
this is not a common practice. We found 
one book copyrighted in 1935 that con- 
tained an attractive blue cover. Presto! In 
1939 it appeared with a new title and a 
somber brown cover. Page for page, picture 
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for picture, the textual material was abso- 
lutely unchanged. 

And this book was not the epitome of 
perfection when it first appeared! It needed 
revision badly. Scores of the pictures were 
outdated—laughably so in too many in- 
stances. Improvement could have been ef- 
fected in so many ways that one wonders 
why the publishers committed such a gross 
affront. 

A shade removed from the practice just 
outlined is the ruse of having the author 
make a “few revisions”. We found the 
changes in some books so slight as to be 
negligible. We asked ourselves why the “re- 
visions” had been made at all if not just to 
palm the book off on unwary teachers as 
“our streamlined answer to the teachers’ 
problems”. 

In one text we noted the following copy- 
right dates on the back of the title page: 
19390, 1934, 1938, 1940. The publisher can 
obtain a new copyright if relatively minor 
changes have been made in a book. There 
is nothing in the copyright statutes that 
decrees exactly how much a book must be 
altered for re-copyright. 

A publisher will print 1944 on the title 
page, which may be merely the year in 
which the book was last printed. On the 
back of the title page the copyright date 
may be 1930 or 1934 or 1938. The 1944 date 
may mislead a humble group of textbook 
selectors into thinking the book is an up- 
to-date product. Only the copyright state- 
ment counts! 

If there is any reason at all for revising 
a text, it is worth revising completely. A 
brand new evaluation of the book should 
be undertaken and changes made according 
to newly discovered needs. Teachers should 
be consulted honestly about revisions—most 
would be flattered by the personal approach 
of an author asking assistance in revising 
his book. The use of impersonal question- 
naires is doubtful. They are usually treated 
with the same cold spirit in which they are 
solicited. 
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The recency of a textbook’s material may 
be gleaned from the photographs and the 
bibliography. In this modern day of pictures 
we cannot overemphasize the need for good 
photographs and sketches. Good illustra- 
tions cost money—lots of money!—but when 
we consider how they add so materially to 
the sales value of a book, we wonder why 
more publishers do not take advantage of 
this factor. Yet some bookmen persist in 
illustrating their texts with antiquated, 
lifeless, irrelevant photographs. 

It is possible to illustrate an entire 
volume with free photographs given for 
that purpose by large industrial or manu- 
facturing firms. The latter are more than 
compensated by the resulting publicity. Un- 
fortunately, there are some authors who 
attempt to squeeze as many free photo- 
graphs into a book as possible, whether 
they’re relevant or not. Apparently they 
have the idea that since this is an Age of 
Pictures, they should “give ’em what they 
want”! 

Most alert instructors are not deceived 
by this questionable practice. Generally 
speaking, the more free illustrations used 
in a text, the poorer the overall quality of 
that text. 

Many teachers decry the use of too many 
pictures. But what do they mean by “too 
many”? When we compare a text of 1903 
with one of the few excellent volumes of 
1943, we find the latter usually contain 
better photographs, more intelligently used. 

The best type of photograph is the 
one which is made to illustrate a specific 
lesson. It is one thing to explain an obscure 
scientific fact and quite another to have it 
illustrated perfectly with a well-made pic- 
ture. Telling the scientific novice, for ex- 
ample, that carbon dioxide is heavier than 
air has little meaning for him. Demonstrat- 
ing this fact has more significance even 
though he cannot actually see the carbon 
dioxide fall. A more forceful lesson would 
include the demonstration plus an interest- 


ing photograph showing the gas pouring 





tures. 
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from a bottle onto a lighted candle. 

Telling a class that “sneezing spreads 
germs” is less effective than showing a pho- 
tograph of a real sneeze with photogenic 
vapors spewing out five or six feet in front 
of the uncomfortable sneezer. Through the 
use of many new photographic processes 
such as the Kodatron lamp and high-speed 
film the depiction of rare scientific phe- 
nomena has become commonplace. Yet too 
few texts incorporate the results of these 
important developments. 

Next best illustrations are the posed pic- 
tures. These are made by authors and pub- 
lishers to illustrate specific points in a 
chapter. Here again we find too many poor 
pictures in today’s science texts. There is 
nothing inspiring in a photograph showing 
a forest ranger, circa 1912, in a chapter on 
modern conservation methods. 

Most pictures are so small as to be prac- 
tically useless. Some show a pile of equip- 
ment used in a particular experiment, and 
nothing else. They should be deleted. It is 
better to label all the equipment and photo- 
graph the experiment in actual operation. 
Authors and publishers should try to ob- 
tain more timeless pictures, ones that will 
not date the material. 

Sketches and line drawings cost more 
money per unit than do photographs—but 
should be used wherever they help to il- 
lustrate the text better than could be done 
with a picture. Too many sketches are far 
more monotonous than too many pictures. 

The weakest section in many books is the 
bibliography. Little use can be derived 
from a bibliography that is tacked onto a 
chapter like an afterthought. Authors 
should give us some idea of what the books 
are about. Most teachers endorse the an- 
notated booklist. We found many recent 
texts which contained long lists of “selected 
references” dating back to the early twen- 
ties. This is a dead-giveaway on the general 
quality of the book. We assume that the 
author is either very lazy or has lost interest 
in his brainchild. If he does this with some 


sections of his book, we may suppose that 
he slights other more important sections 
as well. 

Very few texts included 16 mm. film-lists. 
A typical list contained only the title of the 
film, the company that made it or the dis- 
tributor, and whether it was sound or silent. 
This is a waste of paper. If films are to be 
listed, a short annotation should be given. 

The style of writing found in most texts 
is rather wearisome. In fact, there is no 
style, just the dust-dry narration of facts. 
For 50 years pupils have had to read texts 
that all but put them to sleep. It isn’t dif- 
ficult to see how an enthusiastic young 
science pupil might lose all his fervor for 
the subject after reading a few pages in 
one of our modern books. 

Perhaps a good beginning would be to 
ask college professors and high-school teach- 
ers to lay off writing junior-high-school 
texts. Often these professors have spent a 
lifetime distributing questionnaires from 
which they have subsequently compounded 
textbooks. 

Occasionally some of these scholars wake 
up to the shocking fact that they just can’t 
write, and proceed to import a journalist 
who puts the book on its feet. Undoubtedly 
there are teachers who frown on such prac- 
tices. To us, it seems sound. A popular 
writer of up-to-the-minute science stories 
could refurbish our run-of-the-mill texts 
without sacrificing a particle of the impor- 
tant textual material. There is a catch, how- 
ever. Most such writers would not “stoop” 
to the writing of textbooks. 

Simply because an author has been writ- 
ing “enlightened” books for twenty years 
does not mean that he is the best in his field; 
more probably he has been riding the high 
crest of his reputation. One well-known 
science authority has been writing secon- 
dary-school science material for almost a 
quarter of a century. The questionnaire has 
been a prominent tool in his rise to recog- 
nition. It is widely known that the materials 
for his workbooks, textbooks and tests have 
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been prepared almost exclusively by stu- 
dents in his seminars and graduate courses. 
He has not had a new idea in more than 
twenty years. Rarely has he visited a secon- 
dary-school classroom in that time. His texts 
show it. Happily they are now on the de- 
cline. 

Some instructors discredit the use of self- 
tests, which we find sprinkled throughout 
certain texts. They feel that students do not 
use them enough, if at all; that the tests are 
too short to be of real value. Five or six key 
statements at the end of a chapter seem to 
be a more useful educational procedure. 
Many teachers rely on short, potent ques- 
tions they themselves devise to cover 
the important elements in a given lesson. 
Authors might do well to revise the self- 
test, or make it long enough to be of value. 

No discussion of textbooks would be com- 
plete without an appraisal of the teachers 
and the administrators who are asked to 
select them. Book committees are partly 
at fault for allowing so many poor books 
to glut the market. 

At best, work on such a committee is a 
thankless task. Too many members are 
impressed by pretty covers, a new method 
of presentation, or by an erudite book 
salesman. The personnel on such a com- 
mittee should consist of people in the par- 
ticular field and on the particular grade 
level. 


Furthermore, a committee should always 
be composed of at least one interested 
member from another subject field, though 
he may have no final vote. His presence 
has a wholesome effect on the rest of the 
group. He may see things they overlook. He 
may question problems they disregard or 
take for granted. In rare instances, he may 
rouse enough interest in other groups to 
prevent their making the same mistakes as 
his own committee. 

Textbook committee work must be made 
a more interesting, more inspirational task. 
In smaller school systems encouraging words 
should come from the superintendent in 
person, rather than from his representative 
or from a half-interested delegate. 

In conclusion, we grant that relations 
between publishers and educators have 
been, for the most part, harmonious and 
cooperative. They should continue this way. 
In this article, we have tried to arouse both 
parties to the fact that a better product 
can result from more frankness and con- 
structive criticism. 

We appeal to educators to consider more 
seriously the expensive problem of buying 
textbooks. Of the publishers we ask a more 
sincere effort to unearth what teachers really 
need and what they can most profitably use. 
In this manner, we can finally rid science 
education of the textbooks that lull stu- 
dents to sleep. 


The Great Lessons 


“Marcus Aurelius, once emperor of Rome, in 
acknowledging his indebtedness to his teachers, is 
apparently oblivious to what we commonly term a 
‘course of study’. ‘From my grandfather Verus,’ he 
says, ‘I learned good morals and the government of 
my temper; from the remembrance of my father, 
I learned to refrain from fault finding; and from 
Maximus I learned self-government, perseverance, 
cheerfulness; and to do what was set before me 
without complaining.’ Not a word is here said 
about the importance of courses in literature or 
history or music or the art of government, not a 


word about what we commonly call ‘study’. This 
great emperor, who knew how to rule the Roman 
World and his own soul, looks on simple homely 
lessons in freedom, manliness, steadiness, and cheer- 
fulness as the greatest benefit derived from famous 
teachers and as the most powerful influences in a 
well ordered life. The same has been true of all 
the world’s truly great. In the hut and in the 
hovel, in the slum and on the frontier, in the palace 
and in the cathedral, the strong have learned these 
sterling qualities."—Quoted by Davin M. Davipson 
in Chicago Schools Journal. 
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“The Following is 


: Teaching aids from 
the local station 


TRANSCRIBED...” 


By 
JOHN H. O’MEARA 


LMOST EVERYONE at one time or another 

has heard a radio announcer introduce 

a program by saying: “The following is 
transcribed. . . .” 

Frequently what follows is a dramatic, 
historical, scientific, or musical program 
with positive and lasting educational value. 
Teachers and administrators have listened 
to these transcribed broadcasts and prob- 
ably have given considerable thought to 
the possibility of using such programs in 
regular classes, if only they were available 
during school hours. 

It is entirely possible for these programs 
to be made available to schools, and, fur- 
thermore, such educational use of tran- 
scriptions would seem more justifiable than 
the present disposition which is made of 
them after they are played over the air. 

Usually a sponsoring agency sends a 16- 
inch transcription (33/4 revolutions per 
minute) to a local radio station several days 
prior to the date on which it is to be broad- 
cast. At a specified time it is played over the 
air, and then in most cases, as far as the sta- 
tion is concerned, it has served its one and 
only purpose. 

— 


Epitor’s Note: After the local radio 
station has used a transcription, it is just 
scrap that is scheduled to be melted. The 
author points out that many of these tran- 
scriptions have educational value, and sug- 
gests how schools can make arrangements 
with the stations for using such teaching 
aids. Mr. O’Meara directs the audio-visual 
aids program in Franklin Junior High 
School, Ridgewood, N.J. 


After a transcription has been presented 
over the air, it ‘is to be returned by the 
station to the agency responsible for send- 
ing it. From that moment on it is labeled 
as scrap material to be melted down so 
that the vinylite may be used over again, 
regardless of the educational merit and 
possibilities of its content. 

There are wide varieties of transcribed 
radio programs. Very many obviously would 
not be suitable for school purposes because 
of their subjects, commercial announce- 
ments, or other similar reasons. There have 
been, however, many 15-minute transcrip- 
tions which could have been rescued from 
the scrap pile and put back into service 
supplementing regular classroom work in 
history, science, English, and other subjects 
for years to come and at the desired time 
at a moment's notice. 

Used transcriptions bearing such titles as 
“Scenes from the Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin”, “Science’s Debt to Madame Curie”, or 
“The Bombing of Tokyo” could serve a 
more practical and permanent purpose un- 
der the guidance of an alert administrator 
or audio-visual aids director in a school 
possessing 33 1/3 r.p.m. playback equip- 
ment. The merits of supplementary aids to 
teaching have already been proved, but 
there are many good transcription titles 
which should be added to the lists of audio- 
visual materials now available to schools. 

At the present time transcriptions of ex- 
cellent radio programs may be borrowed 
or bought from various sources by school 
audio-visual aids departments. The supply 
is limited, of course, and the purchase price 
of some of those which are for sale is ex- 
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ceedingly high for schools using transcrip- 
tions on a non-profit basis and for educa- 
tional purposes only. 

A reasonable solution to the problem 
would seem to be closer cooperation be- 
tween administrators of schools possessing 
the necessary playback equipment and pro- 
gram directors or managers of local stations. 
Both have serious responsibilities in the 
field of public education, and a carefully 
formulated mutual-assistance policy would 
serve as an effective supplement to the work 
of each organization. This is true not only 
in the case of transcriptions but also as far 
as general radio station-public school reia- 
tions are concerned. 

As a result of such an agreement the sta- 
tion manager or program director might 
recommend to the local school administra- 
tion in advance titles of transcriptions of an 
instructional nature scheduled to _ be 
broadcast. If the principal, audio-visual 
aids adviser, or any other member of the 
school faculty, after hearing one of the 
programs on the air, should consider it good 
for a particular class or general school 
audience, arrangements might be made to 
have the transcription played on the school 
playback at a convenient time during the 
regular school session. 

Through similar arrangements excep- 
tionally good transcribed dramatizations of 
the lives of famous Americans, battle scenes, 
literary masterpieces, or scientific discov- 
eries might be added permanently to the 


Social-Studies Drawback 


Social-studies teachers have borne much com- 
munity criticism. They are the first to suffer from 
the pressure both of the naive who insist on fairy 
tales and the smug who must not be disturbed 
by the facts of history. When it is fairly certain 
that thé history teacher is capable and courageous 
enough to live the ideals and traditions of American 
history and democracy, he should be paid dis- 
criminatingly and given the “green light.”—FLOELLA 
KELLEY CarTer in Social Education. 


school transcription library through ar- 
rangement with manufacturers or sponsors. 
In this way they would continue serving 
year after year as supplementary teaching 
aids even after they have fulfilled their pri- 
mary purpose of being put on the air. 
Local stations and schools throughout 
the country have already begun to accom- 
plish these objectives, if only on a small 
scale, much to the satisfaction of all inter- 
ests concerned and to the advantage of stu- 
dent listeners. Unfortunately, some schools 
are not in a position to benefit from such 
an arrangement because of the lack of 
equipment or the distance of radio stations 
serving the school area. The latter difficulty 
does not constitute a very serious problem, 
however, because most transcriptions are 
more durable than fragile phonograph rec- 
ords and may be mailed in special wrap- 
pings with a minimum danger of breakage. 
Administrators of schools fortunate 
enough to own the required 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
reproduction equipment are passing up a 
golden opportunity to enrich the curricu- 
lum and vitalize instruction if they fail to 
take advantage of these transcriptions. The 
only preliminary is securing the collabora- 
tion of local radio station directors, who 
have as much to gain from such joint effort 
as the educators. The stations have the 
used transcriptions, but the requests to play 
them in schools for student listeners must 
come from willing and enthusiastic ad- 
ministrators or members of their staffs. 


Sex Education Today 


It is no longer possible to blink the fact that sex 
education is necessary. It has been necessary for a 
very long time. The outbreak of World War II, 
bringing in its wake a wave of juvenile lawlessness 
and delinquency, has intensified the need a thou- 
sandfold. If we are to have a stable social life after 
the war, our children must be well prepared for 
marriage, life responsibilities, and the founding of 
families.—Editorial statement in National Parent- 
Teacher, 














Bringing building maintenance into the 


CURRICULUM 


By 
F. M. WORRELL 


NE OF THE most important provisions 
O of the school curriculum should be 
the opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge and skill developed 
through the study of “subject matter”. A 
great deal of our teaching loses much of its 
effectiveness because of the apparent re- 
moteness of its application to the problems 
of everyday life. 

The school building, offering as it does 
many opportunities for solving current 
problems of housekeeping and consumer 
research, is seldom considered as a field for 
experimentation. 

Yet, when the building becomes a place 
where the pupil not only spends but lives 
a few hours of his daily life, when its prob- 
lems become his problems, when its cus- 
todian becomes his collaborator, not only 
does he learn by doing but his attitude 
towards the treatment of school property 
changes from that of indifference or willful 
destructiveness to one of prideful posses- 
sion. 

The following suggestions are based in 
part upon successful practices in the Engle- 
wood Public Schools, and in part upon re- 
cently recommended extensions of the pro- 
gram. 

— 


Eprtor’s Note: The maintenance of the 
school building presents many consumer- 
education problems that can be integrated 
into various science, home-economics, and 
manual-training courses, to the benefit of 
the curriculum, and also of the school build- 
ing, reports Mr. Worrell. The Englewood, 
N.J., Public Schools, where the author is 
director of visual education, have experi- 
mented successfully in this direction. 


Chemistry: Pupils of the chemistry de- 
partment may analyze many of the prod- 
ucts used by the custodian to determine 
their relative value. Soaps and waxes may 
be tested for the percentage of solid con- 
tent. Formulae for cleaning fluids, soap, 
waxes, polishing oils, bleaches and many 
other items used in school maintenance 
may’ be secured from government agencies 
and compounded in the laboratory at a 
cost far below that asked for inferior mate- 
rials by commercial agencies. 

Home Economics: Classes in home eco- 
nomics may try out such products as are 
tested or compounded in the chemistry de- 
partment and report on their effectiveness. 
They may try out methods of using these 
materials, reporting on those found to be 
most efficient. They may likewise demon- 
strate the damage resulting from the im- 
proper selection or over-use of materials, 
ie., washing fluids on paints or colored 
clothes, improper wax on rubber tile. 

They may carry out projects of beauti- 
fying selected rooms through the making 
of drapes and other articles designed to 
make the rooms more homelike. 

They may assume the complete care of 
certain rooms as part of their training in 
homemaking. This will offer opportunity 
for trying out many products mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Physics: Students of the physics class may 
carry out a series of tests to determine the 
existing light conditions in the classrooms. 
As a result, they may recommend changes 
in the size of lamps used, addition of shades 
in windows on the sunny side or, after 
studying the relative light reflecting values 
of paint colors, they may work out a re- 
decorating program with the collaboration 
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of the art department, recommending such 
repainting as may be needed. 

The pupils may test the various lighting 
circuits to determine voltage drop, condi- 
tion of wiring, size of fuses needed, size of 
lamps needed, etc. 

They may test samples of coal to deter- 
mine the B.T.U. content. 

Mops, rags and other supplies may be 
tested for strength and durability. 

Manual Training: Manual-training 
classes, cooperating with the chemistry de- 
partment, may try out the waxes, oils, paint, 
etc., which have been examined in the 
laboratory. Methods of application may be 
devised and a report made on the best. 
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Floors and furniture may be refinished as 
part of shop work. 

Throughout these experiments the custo. 
dian may be of invaluable assistance, i.e, 
he may provide materials to be tested, sug. 
gest problems for solution, assist in the 
actual testing program whenever possible, 
and, ultimately, effect changes in his mate. 
rials or routine whenever he is convinced 
they would be of value. 

As such work has a large carry-over into 
the home and out-of-school life, much of it 
will be of real value not only in improving 
school conditions but also in furnishing 
considerable information to pupils and par- 
ents. 


Seniors Operate Dry Goods Store 


The senior social-science class of Granite Falls 
High School operated a dry goods store—the Fed- 
erated Store of Granite Falls—as a unit of work 
in the study of economics. 

May 2, 1944, was the day on which the actual 
selling in the store was done, but hours of plan- 
ning, construction of banners, arrangement for 
newspaper publicity, decoration of windows and the 
interior of the store were required as preliminary 
work on the unit. Many of the previously mastered 
facts relative to the problems of consumers, the 
entrepreneur, prices, money, credit, marketing, 
wages, exchange, and the like, were applied in this 
unit. 

After the owner's consent to operate his store was 
obtained, the class set up the objectives they de- 
sired to attain as a result of their efforts. They felt 
that such a project would help them (1) gain 
practical business experience, (2) learn to meet the 
public, and (3) develop habits of cooperation, busi- 
ness ethics, courtesy, responsibility, and leadership. 

The store was divided into six large departments, 
each needing from two to five assistants for each 
shift during the day. There were three shifts—the 
morning, afternoon, and evening. Students were 
allowed to select the department in which they de- 
sired to clerk and also the time of day they pre- 
ferred to work. Pupils on the various shifts were 
greatly interested in getting as much information 
as possible about their wares in the short time 
available. They found, other things being equal, 


that the more they knew about their stock the more 
they were able to sell. They also recognized the 
importance of utmost concentration upon their 
work, of accuracy, of neatness (not only in display- 
ing their goods, but also in their own person), and 
of the use of correct and concise English while 
conversing with the customers. 

Experience gained in a real life situation such 
as the unit afforded was invaluable to the students, 
many of whom developed a genuine interest in 
clerking—a first step toward salesmanship, their fu- 
ture work, However, a few who thought they would 
like such work experienced a dislike for it and 
found that their talents could better be directed 
toward other vocations. Such a project served to 
arouse dominant interests, to reveal hidden talents, 
to develop unknown and unrecognized possibilities 
of various sorts—possibilities which routine class 
work would never lay bare. 

The class felt that the most important gain was 
the development of a clear and concise under- 
standing of the relations which exist between clas- 
room learning and actual business experience. More- 
over, they knew that the project was utilized to 
make school experience and school learning a part 
of life, that it directed them to a recognition of 
realities, and that it gave them practice in dealing 
with concrete situations. They were anxious to at- 
tempt other units which would give their education 
a touch of realism.—CHartes F, BECKMAN in Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —% 


Edited by THE STAFF 


VOTE: Four bills that would make 18-year-olds 
eligible to vote in New York State have been intro- 
duced in the State Legislature, says the New York 
Post. 


MILITARY TRAINING: Educators recently have 
been going on record as less enthusiastic about post- 
war compulsory military training than the general 
public: 

A poll of 1,300 school superintendents made by 
the National Education Association showed that 
only 25% of 1,300 favor postwar “compulsory mili- 
tary training and nothing else”, reports New Jersey 
Educational Review. 

The Association of American Colleges at its recent 
annual meeting, states Nation’s Schools, went on 
record as Opposing postwar compulsory military 
training and called for an indefinite delay on 
congressional action. 

The Eastern division of the American Education 
Fellowship (formerly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) recently adopted a resolution condemning any 
sort of peacetime military conscription as a waste of 
time and money and an invitation to future wars, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 


LOVE OR MONEY?: Superintendents who have 
been very figuratively stating that they cannot get 
teachers “for love nor money” are watching with 
dread the drastic methods currently being used by 
County Superintendent Charles H. Tye of Orange 
City, Iowa, states New Jersey Educational Review. 
Mr, Tye, feeling a bit desperate for teachers, an- 
nounced that he would find a husband for any 
teacher accepting a position in Sioux County. And 
by gosh, the offer quickly resulted in filling all 
teaching positions in the county. We haven't heard 
how successful he has been in finding the husbands. 
If he does, that may create new vacancies. If this 
plan works, you may return to school next fall 
and see the facade chiseled to read “JASPER HIGH 
SCHOOL & Matrimonial Agency”. 


600,000 BOOKS: About 100,000 copies of each of 
six classics and anthologies will be published by 
the Board of Education of New York City and dis- 
tributed free to elementary and junior high school 
pupils of the city, to become the property of the 
pupils, states the New York Post. The first four 
titles announced are: Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, 
a condensed edition of David Copperfield, and an 
anthology of stories by Poe, Washington Irving, 


Frank Stockton, and others. The gift books will 
supplant similar ones which the pupils now borrow 
from school libraries, The Board hopes that the 
plan will engender a greater love for books in the 
pupils, and encourage them to handle the schools’ 
books with more respect—for at present the latter 
become dog-eared and dirty too quickly. 

Forms for bids on the printing of the first of 
the books were sent to publishers recently. The 
600,000 copies will be paper bound. Pupils will be 
encouraged to design their own special bindings, 
book ends, and end papers. 


CONVENTIONS: The lid apparently has been 
clamped down on most educational conventions. As 
of February 1, 1945, any organization that wants 
to hold a convention must obtain an Office of De- 
fense Transportation permit. And permits will be 
issued only where it can be proved “that the war 
effort would suffer if the meeting is not held”, 
reports the U. S. Office of Education, The exception 
is that meetings to be attended by fewer than 50 
persons may be held without permission of the 
ODT —but even such meetings are discouraged. 


LIBEL: The Curtis Publishing Co. and Benjamin 
Stolberg, writer, have settled out of court a $250,000 
libel suit brought by Dr. Jerome Davis, former 
president of the American Federation of Teachers, 
by paying Dr. Davis $11,000, states PM. Dr. Davis 
claimed that an article by Stolberg in the Saturday 
Evening Post had called him a Communist and cost 
him a $6,o00-a-year post with the National Youth 
Administration. 


PROMISCUITY: As a result of recently-developed 
rapid treatments for venereal disease, an increase 
in promiscuity can be expected unless the schools, 
the church, and the home take steps to combat 
the situation, states Dr, P. S. Pelouze, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, as reported in the New 
York Post. Surgeon-General Parran, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, issued a simultaneous call 
for sex education in the public schools. Dr. John 
H. Stokes, director, Institute for the Control of 
Syphilis, University of Pennsylvania, the Post re- 
ports, commented on the widespread knowledge of 
contraceptives and the development of “quick, 
cheap, painless” treatment for venereal disease: 
“If sexual relations lead neither to significant illness 
nor to unwanted parenthood, only a few intangibles 
of the spirit remain to guide the children. . . .” 

(Continued on page 464) 
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2 SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Race and Educational Equality 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


In Missouri a Negro citizen wished to study law. 
He had graduated from Lincoln University, a 
Negro institution, which did not provide courses 
in law. The University of Missouri has a law 
school, and the Negro applied for admittance to 
this school. 

His application was refused on the grounds that 
he was a Negro and that it was contrary to the 
laws and constitution of the State of Missouri, as 
well as the public policy of the State, to admit a 
Negro student to the University of Missouri. It 
was also claimed that since the State had provided 
funds to pay the tuition fees of any Negro resident 
at a college or university in any adjacent state, 
so that he might take any course or subjects not 
taught at Lincoln University (if the courses were 
taught at Missouri University) equal opportunity 
for education had been provided. 

These were the questions raised: If the Negro 
institution supported by the State does not provide 
a law course and a “white man’s institution” in the 
State does provide a law course, may a Negro 
compel the latter school to accept him? Does pro- 
viding funds to pay the Negro’s tuition in another 
state constitute equal opportunity of educational 
advantages? 

The Negro asked for a writ to compel the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to accept him as a student. He 
contended that by refusing to accept him the 
university had denied him equal protection of the 
laws, in violation of the equal-protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The supreme court of Missouri refused to grant 
the writ. The court said the State had the legal 
right to separate the black and white races for the 
purpose of education, provided each race had equal 
opportunities for education. The court further said 
it was “equality and not identity of school ad- 
vantages that the law guarantees to every citizen, 
black or white.” The court of Missouri took the 
view that since funds were provided to pay the 
tuition in another state the State of Missouri had 
done its duty, 

The Negro thereupon appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, and Justice Charles Evans 


Hughes wrote the opinion, which was to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

The Court held that it was not the type or 
quality of opportunities other states provided that 
was important. The important consideration was: 
What opportunities did Missouri furnish to white 
students and deny to colored students because of 
their color? The validity of the law separating 
white and colored students depends upon whether 
each group has equality of privileges within a state. 

In this case the law has created an opportunity 
for white students to study law in the State, but 
has denied the right of a Negro student to study 
law within the State. The Negro, who has the same 
qualifications as the white student, must go out of 
the State for his education while the white student 
may obtain his education in the State. This is 
clearly a denial of the equality of legal right and 
the enjoyment of privilege which the State has set 
up. 

The provision of law providing the payment of 
tuition fees in another state does not remove the 
discrimination. No state can give equal protection 
of the law unless its laws so provide within its own 
borders. It is there that the equality of right must 
be maintained. The obligation of equality of op- 
portunities for education is imposed within the 
jurisdiction of a state. It is within the state that 
that equality of rights must be maintained. 

The Constitution of the United States imposes 
this obligation upon the separate states as govern- 
mental entities. Each state is responsible for its own 
laws establishing the rights and duties of persons 
within its borders. This obligation cannot be cast 
upon another state. No state can be excused for 
performance by the refusal of another state to 
perform, 

“The separate responsibility of each state within 
its own sphere in the essence of statehood main- 
tained under our dual system,” said the court, 
which held that the Negro should have been ad- 
mitted to the university in the absence of other 
and proper provision for his legal training within 
the State of Missouri. 

See State of Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada 
et al., 59 Supreme Court Report, page 232. 
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Justice in Maine 


A high-school principal was given a contract for 
a job in a school in Maine. The statute of the State 
provides that the superintendent of schools shall 
nominate the teachers and the board elect them. 
The principal was elected when the full school 
committee—as the board is called there—and the 
superintendent were present. During the year the 
principal was dismissed without notice by the 
school committee. 

The board minutes did not show that the super- 
intendent had nominated the principal, as required 
by law, and there was no other evidence. However, 
the court held, with justice, that there was a valid 
contract even if the minutes did not show a formal 
compliance with the law. The dismissal was also 
clearly in violation of another law which provided 
that teachers under contract may be dismissed only 
after due notice and investigation, and upon proof 
of unfitness. 

What a travesty on law and justice it would be 
to declare the contract illegal simply because the 
minutes did not show that the teacher had been 
nominated by the superintendent. This type of 
dishonest trick could easily be played by unscrupu- 
lous boards on unsuspecting teachers, making them 
believe they had legal contracts when they really 
had no contracts at all. 

See Benson v. Inhabitants of Newfield, 1 A (2d) 
227. 


“Ma’’ Was on the Board 


The mother of a teacher was a member of the 
school board, and was present at a meeting when 
the teacher was elected to the school system, The 
mother did not vote, as the law provided that no 
member of a school board could vote on a relative 
for a teaching position. At a later meeting the 
board decided to call the election invalid and to 
elect another teacher. They therefor called the 
contract they had given the teacher illegal because 
her mother was present. 

The teacher sued the board, and the court held 
the contract was good, since the mother, although 
present, did not vote and the other members voted 
“yes”. Advice: Be sure of your legal rights when 
“marm” is on the board of education. 

Board of Education v. Horner, 55 Ohio App 
356, 9 N. E. (2d) 918. 


A Teacher Must Know 


In Florida a teacher is nominated by the school 
trustees of a special tax school district, and the 
county board of public instruction must appoint 
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the teacher to the job for which he is nominated 
if he is legally, morally and professionally qualified, 
and no legal cause is shown for his rejection. 

In this case a county board refused to appoint 
the nominated teacher, without giving any reason. 
The trustees again nominated him, and the county 
board again refused to appoint him. The teacher 
then sued to compel the county board to appoint 
him. Thereupon the county board said that the 
teacher was insubordinate. 

The court held this to be an indefinite excuse, 
and ordered the board to give sufficient evidence of 
any charges. If these facts were not given within ten 
days, the board must appoint the teacher to his 
position. 

This case clearly shows that some boards too 
frequently act upon indefinite charges. Even gossip 
based on no evidence whatever may influence a 
board to act against a teacher. It is a relief to see 
a court require positive proof when dealing with 
cases of this kind. 

In another case in Florida the county board re- 
fused to employ a teacher—also stating no reasons— 
and the court compelled the board to appoint the 
teacher to the position for which he had been 
nominated by the trustees, The arbitrary refusal to 
make an appointment was vigorously dealt with by 
the court, and should have been. Teachers, like 
everyone else, have the right to be given reasons. 

In some states a teacher is frequently dismissed at 
the end of the probation period with no reasons 
given, as the law does not require reasons. Teachers 
may be dismissed so late in the season that they 
have little or no chance of obtaining other employ- 
ment. 

This vicious practice will some day be corrected, 
and the board compelled to give a teacher suitable 
reasons for dismissal. The time of dismissal will be 
definitely set enough in advance of the expiration 
of the school year that the teacher will have time 
to find employment elsewhere. 

Some states, such as California, have made definite 
provisions for the teacher to protect him against 
vicious practices of this kind. New York State is 
backward in this matter, and examples of very 
unfair practices have been found among boards of 
education who have little sense of decency and 
consideration for the ethical rights of the teacher. 
There are cases where the superintendent is equally 
guilty of such offensive practices. A teacher is 
morally and ethically entitled to know when his 
services are unsatisfactory, and why. 

See Revell et al. v. State ex rel. Howard, 177 So. 
623. 

State ex rel. Carter v, Platt et al., Board of Public 
Instruction, 179 So. 408. 
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TEXTBOOKS are WEAPONS |! 


New Textbooks and Workbooks for the War Emergency 


Schools are helping to win the war by introducing new textbooks which educate 
young pupils to understand and prepare for the war effort. Spirit is the chief essential 
to success. The people whose morale is best always win. 


Junior High School Books 


Stull and Hatch’s OUR WORLD TODAY 

a complete geography with global and polar projection maps, featuring aviation 
throughout, and treating all peoples with sympathetic understanding. New printing. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

West's STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history which are an 
inspiration to the young. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

Hughes’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 

teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way of life. New 
edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 

Greer's YOUR HOME AND YOU 


A new composite course in home economics, treating fully every aspect of the subject. 


Carpenter and Wood's 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 


New books giving more attention to aviation than other textbooks in science. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals, 





Edgerton and Carpenter's 


FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 1945 EDITION 


fit pupils for the technical mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Many prob- 
lems in aviation. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


Stein's REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing program to remedy deficiencies in 


arithmetic. Answer Book. 
Fort's SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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| | TEXTBOOKS are WEAPONS |! 


New Textbooks and Workbooks for the War Emergency 


With the present shortage of teachers in many places, a complete service of text- 
vate books, workbooks and teachers’ manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. Only 
tial 2% of the cost of education will supply new textbooks throughout the schools. 


Senior High School Books 


Magruder's AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 
The first chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters have suggestions for winning 
ion the peace. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 
ng: Hughes’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
New printing, includes an account of the present war, and studies readjustments to 
follow the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual, 
ae Hughes’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the present day, 
combined with a unit study of American institutions. Workbook. 





_ Masruder's 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. Tests and Teach- 


ct. ers’ Manual. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. Global and Polar Projection maps, 


Meade's BETTER ENGLISH 
A Refresher English Workbook for the first two years of the high school. 


Greer's FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


New copyright, with recipes meeting wartime demands in home economy. Food will 
build a new America! New workbook. 


Smallwood's NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


»b- Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio, Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


in Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon, and Whitsit's 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


was written since the beginning of the war and brings home to every one the vital and 
basic services of Chemistry. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Into the Air-Age, by N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
New York: Air-Age Education Research, 
1944. 28 pages. 

This little brochure was devised to bring flight 
and flying home to the average citizen of the 
country. It attempts to make him aware of the 
impact flying will have on our communities and 
our daily lives. In fact, it makes the picture broader 
by treating the impact of flight on the entire earth. 
These impacts are simply thrown on the screen for 
informational purposes, but are not exhaustively 
discussed. 

The first third of the brochure is a mass of in- 
formation on air, aircraft, airodynamics, naviga- 
tion, The facts, and not many of them, are simply 
stated, with no indicated experimental background. 
The social, political and economic impacts take up 
the second third of the book. The last section is 
devoted to the implications for education of the 
air-age. 

The social impacts and the educational implica- 


tions appear to have point, but there seems to be 
no reason for the hurried and thoroughly inade- 
quate treatment of the physical factors underlying 
flight. The material is inconsistent with the s0- 
ciological discussion that follows. 

SELIG PASKIN 


Heritage of American Literature, by E. A. 
Cross, Grace A. BENSCOTER, and Wi 
LIAM A. MEACHAM. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1944. 

This volume is one of a series “Literature Series 
of Anthologies,” of seven books to be used in junior 
and senior high schools. It contains in Part One a 
valuable collection of short stories, essays, poems, 
and plays of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
together with selections from seven novels. 

Part Two is devoted to magazines, folk literature, 
national literature, and material on various South 
American countries. Part Three contains an interest- 
ing historical survey of American literature. 





New —in answer to a growing demand 


in high schools 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Principles and Application 
By T. L. Engle 
This high school psychology will help the student to understand himself and others, 


to recognize reasons for human behavior. It will help him in his thinking and his 
studying, in his choice of a vocation, and in his personal relationships. Technical details 


have been omitted, but the scientific 
tained. Dr. Engle knows at first-hand 


for spring testing 


oint of view has been emphasized and main- 
e needs and capacities of high school students. 


HUNDRED PROBLEM ARITHMETIC TESTS—Grades 7 to 12 


just off the press 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TESTS: 
(Non-Language Series—Grades 4 to 9) 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 
New York 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
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This volume should prove of great value in the 
gnior high school. The selections are excellent and 
there is a wide variety of subject matter, plus 
plentiful suggestions for further reading. 

DoroTHy MULGRAVE 


Transportation and Power, by WILLIAM H. 

_—, and Louis V. NEwkirK. New 

ork: Macmillan Company, 1944. 129 
pages. 

This book, one of the “Industrial Arts Education 
Series” published by this company, explains the 
internal combustion engine. 

Four of the chapters are about airplanes, two 
about automobiles, and the other three about gaso- 
line and diesel engines in general. There is a 
historical sketch of the airplane, its present struc- 
ture, the principles of flight, and specific airplane 
motive power. Such matters as the fundamental 
operation, the accessory parts, and the application 
and control of the power produced are discussed. 
The airplane part of the book has numerous sec- 
tions devoted to how to make various kinds of 
models of airplanes, and there are some sections on 
models of parts for automobiles. 

The material in the book is intended for the 
vocational high schools. The explanations are simple 
and brief. There are ample illustrations, well con- 
ceived and well executed to do the job of explain- 
ing the text. The type is large and the two-column 
pages make the reading easy. SELIG PASKIN 


Our Independent Schools, by E. B. CHAM- 
BERLIN. New York: American Book Co., 
1944. 212 pages, $2. 

Our Independent Schools is a study of the place 
of the contemporary private school in American 
Education. The author presents a “case book”— 
descriptive statements of the characteristic work 
that these schools have done and are now doing 
that contribute to educational progress. Following 
an overview of the educational demands of the 
time, there are chapters dealing with the founda- 
tions of typical schools, quoting judgments regard- 
ing the effectiveness of independent schools, ex- 
positions of salient characteristics, present problems, 
and adaptations indicated, 

The temper of the author is objective; with most 
of his judgments, public schoolmen will agree. 
There is enough to be done; the heterogeneity of 
youth, of parents, of social groups is so manifold 
that diverse institutions are required to endeavor 
to meet the needs and demands of our democratic 
society. Independent schools have in many cases 
special prestige, institutional sanctions, and more 
freedom from bureaucratic control, selectivity of 
pupils and teachers, and homogeneity of purpose 
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McGraw-dill Books 
for 
Jodays Needs 





Melbo, Bowden, Kollock and 

Ferry’s 

THE AMERICAN SCENE 
$1.96 


Young and Barton’s 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 
$1.76 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS, Sixth Edition 
$1.68 


Smith’s 
YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 
$1.96 


McKown’s 
THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
$2.50 


Pratt’s 
SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 
$2.50 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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than do most public schools; all men of good will 
wish them success and a pioneering spirit. 
P.W.L.C. 


Who Shall be Educated? by W. L. WARNER, 
R. J. Havicuurst, and M. B. Loes. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 190 pages, 
$2.50. 

The sub-title of this book is “The Challenge of 
Unequal Opportunities”. It inquires “how demo- 
cratic values may be better realized in the lives of 
Americans through education, always taking into 
account the facts of the social organization of our 
country”. In successive chapters it exposes the in- 
adequacies of educational provisions for the youths 
of our diverse people, the sociological conditionings 
in our culture patterns and their reflections in the 
school curriculums and classrooms. The treatment 
is dramatic and personalized; the reader sees. the 
system through the eyes of those affected for good 
or for ill by the institutions which modify their 
characters. 

It is a scholarly book; its facts are documented; 
its interpretations and recommendations buttressed 
by concrete examples. It throws a glaring light on 
many of our inadequacies, our lost opportunities 
to recruit and develop the best talents among 
American youths for the social good. Despite its 
crowded pages and the forbiddingly long para- 
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graphs of the text, its vigorous content and style 
make its reading an exciting experience. 
P.W.LC. 


Social-Economic Movements, by Harry W. 
LampLer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1944. 828 pages, $5. 

From the days of the early Greek philosopher 
enterprising and reflective men have examined their 
social worlds, have sought to understand the origins, 
interrelations, modifications, and transmissions of 
the phenomena of political, economic, and custom 
culture of which they have been a part. Some of 
them have developed hypotheses regarding causes 
and conditions and effects of these phenomena, and 
have presented these theories either as prophecies 
or as programs. In some cases ideologies and cults 
have resulted among followers; loyalties and creeds 
have attained almost religious sanctions. 

Social-Economic Movements is a historical and 
comparative survey of socialism, communism, co- 
operation, utopianism, and other systems of reform 
and reconstruction. Part I reviews the utopian vi- 
sions and experiments; Part II deals with Marxism; 
Part III, derivatives and deviations from Marx- 
ism—Fabianism, Rensionists, Syndicalists, and Guild 
Socialists; and Part IV, with Communism. In Part V, 
Laidler approaches his topic geographically, “Social- 
ist Movements in Various Lands”; in Part VI, he 
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Our Business Life 


THIRD EDITION 


By Lloyd L. Jones 
A Text in Social-Economic Education 


Our Business Life, Third Edition, is written in the clear and easily-read style of this 
well-known author. The revision of the popular earlier editions was undertaken in order 
to bring up to date such topics as re telephone, telegraph, and postal services, 

, and co-operatives. 

This book prepares students to understand their place in the economic or business world, 

and presents an effective unit plan for teaching economic citizenship, guidance, and personal 


The number of illustrations of documents and business forms remains the same as in 
earlier editions. The many new illustzations carry informative captions that are the basis 


“A Quick Review of Business Arithmetic Fundamentals” has been 
added in order to give practical “refresher” help to the students in the functional arithmetic 
that has characterized the earlier editions of the text—exercises that help students solve 
their consumer and business problems. An optional workbook program has been provided 
together with a teacher's method book and objective tests. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 








Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION .. 





Vpederneas 


REBBEL’S submarine is about 283 years 

older than the Wrights’ airplane. Great 
asarethe me ee in underwater vessels, 
their field of operations remains fenced in. 

e first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limita- 
tion to the range of transport planes, as evi- 
denced by today’s globe-circling Army and 
Navy bombers and transports. They travel 
overseas and over everything else. 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that every 
place on earth is accessible to them, make 
close neighbors of all peoples. No one can be 
isolated from or immune to their effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,” observed Em- 
erson. The people of the British Isles had to 
import in order to live. They did not have 
many exportable natural resources. But they 
had coal and Watt’s steam engine, so they 
became an industrial and seafaring people. 


- IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








Cheeracas 


The airplane is an American! 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular traffic. To wit: Today the 
United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U. S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. Our 
purpose is to work with you in interpreting the 
rapid changes and applying air transporta- 
tion to human betterments. Will you join 
with us? Please write for a free copy of “Air 


Age Education News.” 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, WN. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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expounds “Recent Socialist Thought”, and in Part 
VII, he examines “Consumer Cooperation and Mis- 
cellaneous Movements.” His final chapter summarizes 
and evaluates the various social and economic move- 
ments treated in the body of his book. 

This book gives a comprehensive picture of all 
the important movements for fundamental change 
along cooperative lines. In these revolutionary days 
it should find wide use as a college text and as a 
handbook for the general reader who would under- 
stand what forces are at work about him. 

P.W.L.C. 


Competence in English I, by A. M. Broe- 
NING, W, J. Fiacc, B. F. FLEAGLE, ETHEL 
Howarp, and F. C, Litz. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1944. 266 pages. 

This first volume of a “Competence in English” 
Series, planned for ninth and tenth grades, consists 
of 261 pages of material for testing, drilling, and 
testing again on correct and effective uses of lan- 
guage. It is similar to the material and processes 
in use in the military service schools, 

Each of its six chapters is a unit more or less 
independent of the others; I and II pre-test, drill, 
and test sentence sense; III deals with punctuation 
and capitalization; IV with current usage; V with 
sentence structure; and VI with paragraph structure. 
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With highly motivated youths this text should 
prove effective. 


Fourth Latin, by CLarus d: GRAVES. Mil. 
waukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co, 
1943. 658 pages, $3.48. 

This text, the fourth in a series by the same 
author, contains a great wealth of material. It 
begins with 35 pages of vocabulary review (both 
Latin and English word lists), followed by sections 
containing passages from classical authors, chiefly 
Cicero, Ovid and Virgil, interspersed with sam- 
plings of ecclesiastical Latin. 

Special features of the book are: excellent advice 
on how to read Latin, literary interpretation of 
selections, varied and excellent types of review, 
especially the “Mile-a-Minute” drills met with at 
frequent intervals, and a concise “grammar refer- 
ence” appendix of 80 pages. 

The book is an excellent example of the printer's 
art, and is uniformly arranged, with items to be 
remembered in bold-faced type. Notes appear at 
the bottom of each page of text, instead of at the 
end of the selection. Teacher opinion is still divided 
as to the advisability of this procedure. 

Since most schools are forced to economize on 
expenditures just now, one drawback to the book 
(from a very practical, administrative standpoint) 
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may be its high price. The ecclesiastical Latin, too, 
may not appeal to all types of schools. 
Emory E. COCHRAN 


English for Your World, by R. I. JOHNSON 
and A. Laura McGrecor. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1944. 430 pages, $1.44. 

The third book of the “Daily Life English: Junior 
Series”, consists of seven units dealing respectively 
with habits and skills, sentences, communication, 
everyday aids, exactness in English form, expres- 
sion, and tests and measures. The illustrative ma- 
terial is fresh and the examples of contemporary in- 
terest. Suggested devices, while not new, are based 
on the successful experience of capable teachers. 


Everyday Junior Mathematics, Book One, 
by Wixu1AM Betz. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1944. 404 pages, $1.12. 

This first book of a new series for junior-high- 
school or upper-elementary grades has three key 
objectives: appreciation, understanding, and insight; 
mastery; and application. It contains five units di- 
vided between arithmetic and geometry. An in- 
troductory motivating discussion, the exploitation 
of life situations for problems, the use of sig- 
nificant illustrations, provision for bright and for 
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BOOKS AS TIMELY 
AS THE LATEST WAR BULLETIN 


FAR EAST UNIT TEXTS 


Live, vital facts about the Far East, where we are 
fighting a tortuous war. Authentic information is 
surely needed by students today if they are to know 
who we are fighting—why we are fighting. Published 
in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Used as basic material in more than 2,000 high 
schools today. 


LAND OF THE SOVIETS 


CHANGING CHINA LANDS DOWN UNDER 
MODERN JAPAN 20th CENTURY INDIA 


BEHIND THE OPEN DOOR 
List Price $0.40 each 


OUR NEIGHBORS Across The PACIFIC 


Here we combine five of the Far East booklets in 
an attractive cloth binding. It has its place as an 
integral part of a course in modern history, or an 
extended course in world history. List Price $1.88 


AMERICANS TOGETHER 


This book gives the students an overall understand- 
ing of the geography of Latin America and its effect 
on their People, their history, their living conditions, 
their industrial and commercial life—a significant 
book in these times. List Price $1.04 


Modernize your Social Science Courses by using 
these books. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue — St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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There's such a 


Difference 
In Textbooks! 


You don’t know how much time can be 
saved . . . how much interest aroused 
. . . how much improvement achieved 
until you've tried such live, stimulating 
textbooks as these: 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
By Wolfe-Hamilton-Geyer 


Grades 7-12 
As one pupil puts it: 


“Enjoying English is written, organized, and 
illustrated in such a way that a person who in 
former years found English so hard to master 
has really come to enjoy and like English 
through this book.” 


ALGEBRA IN EASY 
STEPS 
By Edwin I. Stein 


“I have used your Algebra in Easy Steps for 
a period of a year and it has been a life-saver. 
It appears that any serious-minded student who 
desires knowledge of algebra may almost teach 
himself with the aid of this book.” 
—Frederick A. Parker, 
Head, Math. Dept., 
Crispus Attucks H.S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA 
By Muthard-Hastings-Gosnell 


“Democracy in America has been used through- 
out the Kansas City schools as the only basic 
civics text since September, 1942. Many of the 
teachers have informed me that they are de- 
lighted with the book and are securing excellent 
results, as it really teaches the fundamentals of 
democracy in an interesting manner.” 
—Gordon E, Wesner, 
Southwest H.S., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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dull pupils, and the inclusion of information re- 
lated to appropriate phases of the war are note- 
worthy. Otherwise the book shows little advance 
over its predecessors of thirty years ago. 


Guidance and Personnel Services in Edu- 
cation, by ANNA Y. Reep. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1944. 496 pages, 
$4.75. 

The purpose of this scholarly treatise by a pio- 
neer in her field is “to present the whence, how, 
and where of the guidance and personnel move- 
ment and to question its whither.” The early his- 
tory of the movement up to 1916 as related in the 
first part is based on source material. Successive 
chapters of special interest to the counselor discuss: 
Information on Educational and Occupational and 
Community Resources, The Individual Inventory, 
Methods of Utilizing Data, and Placement. The 
author has successfully avoided dogmatism. She 
states that in dealing with human problems there 
is no one best way, but no counselor should utilize 
a good way when there is a better way. 

In the last chapters on Organization and Ad- 
ministration the author emphasizes that administra- 
tion has a major responsibility in any guidance pro- 
gram, especially in coordination and integration. 

The college seems to have a grave responsibility, 
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that of selection of registrants for personnel course 
in the first place, and of follow-up through training 
in guidance and personnel service. 

This is the most outstanding contribution Dr, 
Reed has made to education among her numeroys 
books. Here we feel her convictions, which are often 
succinctly told. We sense her earnestness and her 
high standards as she warns educators to select and 
train only those highly fitted to guide youth, our 
citizens of tomorrow. 

The book is of significance to all of us who are 
professionally interested in a careful evaluation of 
guidance and personnel methods, tools and tech- 
niques, and in the present basic need for well 
qualified personnel. It is useful as a college text- 
book and as a reference book for counselors. Help- 
ful suggestions are contained in it for administra- 
tors, teachers, veterans’ advisers, social workers, and 
others interested in the field. It is valuable as a 
history, critique and program, ANNA M. Jones 


Supplementary Guide for the Revised Stan. 
ford-Binet Scale (Form L), by Rupowr 
PINTNER, ANNA Dracosire, and Rose 
KusHNner. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University, 1944. 135 pages: 
$1.50 paperbound, $2.25 clothbound. 


This monograph of the American Association 
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Send for complete catalog 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Toincrease the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 








SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Coteneey Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Soci ae Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encycloped 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Make an Honest ees 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas gures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 


cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 

30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 72%" 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .. . . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis ... Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there’s a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching 
an athletic skills program are developed in terms 
of accepted educational principles. And instead 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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for Applied Psychology is a necessary supplement to 
the present guide, Measuring Intelligence, by Ter. 
man and Merrill. It gives to the examiner a greater 
variety of responses with which to compare pupil 
performance, thereby increasing the accuracy of 
the scale. The responses listed were chosen from 
several thousand blanks and reveal the customary 
careful and painstaking research of the late Profes- 
sor Pintner, who died just before the work was 
completed. His associates completed the project, 
guided by the procedures that he had used in 
implementing the principles set forth by Terman 
and Merrill. 

As one who has given many Binets, it seems that 
this monograph is a veritable gold mine of defini- 
tive information for the examiner. The responses 
are sufficient in number and variety to fit the range 
of pupil performance. By good organization the 
material is made easily accessible and usable. 

E.R.G. 


Consider the Calendar, by BHOLA D. PANTH. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. 138 pages, $1.25. 

The calendar we tend to accept as a social in- 
stitution. We admit that in degree it dominates 
our lives; we acknowledge its convenience and 
seldom grumble about its inflexibility. Dr. Panth 
thinks we ought to wonder about its origin and 
nature; at least she had a good time researching 
what to her was a challenging problem. In this 
volume she reports and discusses her findings. 

After explaining our calendar in perspective, its 
history and adaptations to social, industrial, and 
religious practices, she tells us of other adaptations 
and of modern experiments in calendar reform. 
She then sets up the proposals and trends for 
calendar improvement that are absorbing the efforts 
of those who are attending to such matters. 

P.W.L.C. 


Visual Aids in Education, by G. W. LE 
MAN. Patterson, N.J.: State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1945. 81 pages, 50 cents. 

Dr. Leman, with the assistance of a State com- 
mittee appointed by R. H. Morrison, Director of 
Teacher Education, has again revised this very 
valuable lithographed handbook on visual aids, 
their preparation, care, and use, Seventeen units are 
presented, including very practical treatments of 
lantern slides, stereographs, projection, museums, 
school journeys, and motion pictures. Diagrams of 
each instrument and device are included and their 
parts identified. Altogether, the author has pre 
pared a practical instrument for teachers. 

















Two New Social Studies 
Publications 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Epwarp Kruc and G. Lester ANDERSON, Editors 


The contributors to this Yearbook present ways in which social studies teachers 
can adapt instruction to individual differences by the use of practical classroom 
techniques, and through a wide variety of educational materials. A stimulating 
volume full of ideas and suggestions for classroom teachers and administrators. 
Underlying the entire volume is a sound and constructive philosophy towards 
facing the facts of individual differences. 


Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies 
160 pages; $2.00, paper-bound, $2.30, cloth-bound 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK 
BEYOND THE WAR 


A statement of postwar policy prepared by an advisory commission of 155 
leading educators in the social studies field. This report should be read by every 
social studies teacher and supervisor, as well as by administrators charged with 
the responsibility of curriculum development in their schools. A major section 
of the report deals with “Implications of War and Postwar Needs for Curriculum 
Changes in the Social Studies.” 


A 40-page pamphlet priced at 10 cents per copy (quantity discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 3344%). 
Orders for $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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By GRACE GILBERT 


The British Government and the Canadian 
Government have produced many films explain- 
ing their own contribution to the common 
war effort and the many aspects of life in. their 
countries during wartime. Lists of these productions 
can be obtained by applying to the British Informa- 
tion Services and the National Film Board of 
Canada, respectively. 

Teachers should also be aware of noteworthy 
political films of feature length, which deal with 
the war from the points of view of Russia, China, 
Spain, and other nations. Frequently these classic 
film features constitute the most effective means 
possible to give the student a feeling for the people 
of other nations and the vital importance of their 
struggles and way of life. 

For example, there is the panoramic ONE DAY 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA (6 reels, $15 a day). It has 
English commentary throughout, and was produced 
to give American audiences an over-all idea of the 
vastness of the Soviet Union and the rich resources 
of its land and people. This film, in its comprehen- 
sive treatment of a people and their country, offers 
a real opportunity to Americans to see Russia 
through the camera eyes of the Soviet’s first-rate 
photographers. 

Of continuing dramatic appeal is the well-known 
film CHAPAYEV (10 reels, $15 a day), which has 
Russian dialogue and English subtitles. It depicts 
the courageous life of the famed peasant guerilla 
leader during the 1919 revolution against the Ger- 
mans and White Russians. The film portrays the 
spirit, ideals, and human traits of Chapayev but 
gives a vivid representation of the Russian peasants. 
Seen in the perspective of the current life-and-death 
struggle of the Russian people, this film reveals the 
spirit that has made possible victory over the Nazi 
military machine. 

The epic Chinese struggle against Japanese ag- 
gression is deftly caught by Joris Ivens in the film 
FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 66 reels, $15 a day, 
English commentary), This film writes the graphic 
story of the aggression since 1931 of the Japanese 
against the Chinese. From this seemingly hopeless 
plight the Chinese have emerged. More, they have 
actually built a new kind of life out of the shambles. 
The commentary, written by Dudley Nichols, is 
spoken by Fredric March. Hanns Eisler wrote the 
fine musical score. 

One valuable result of the vast propaganda film 
production is the fact that several pictures have 


been made which will have lasting historical sig- 
nificance. Most propaganda films have an ephemeral 
value at best, useful for quick, dramatic information 
on currently vital topics but with the disadvantage 
of becoming rapidly dated. However, there are 
always some productions which catch a moment 
in history so that it lives on in people's minds when- 
ever shown. 

Through these films youngsters today, and cer- 
tainly in the future, will be able to see events as 
they were actually experienced. Better than second- 
hand stories or textbook versions, the film can 
bring the past to vivid life. 

However, these films are not necessarily—or even 
usually—first-rate artistic productions, as was true 
of many of the feature classics previously described. 
For example there are such documentary films as 
the following: 


THE WORLD AT WAR~4 reels, sound. $2.50 
service charge (OWI). 

This is a sober, unimpassioned pictorial record 
of a decade of war that led inevitably to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor and its threat to the Western 
Hemisphere. The material was taken from news- 
reels and from captured enemy films. The decade 
which this film history covers began in September 
1931, when Japan moved into Manchuria. High- 
lighting events in Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, Munich, 
Warsaw, Norway, Rotterdam, Dunkerque, Paris, 
London, Russia, Pearl Harbor, and the Philip- 
pines, World at War is a true documentary record 
of this war. 

It was written and produced by Samuel Spewack. 


RESURRECTION—2 
charge (FPIS). 

The tragic and brave story of the French people 
from 1940 to 1943 is told through official scenes of 
the terrible days of blitz and invasion, followed by 
the courageous efforts of the fighting forces to re- 
deem the spirit of France. (Produced by the French 
Committee for National Liberation, in cooperation 
with the Belgian Information Center.) 


reels, sound. 75¢ service 


Note: For all films listed here, apply to your 
nearest distributor. If the distributor does not have 
prints, New York University Film Library (71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York 12, N.Y.), of which 
the writer is director, will supply prints or inform 
you where they can be obtained. 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 


1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing ex- 
clusively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Yearbooks. The first and second yearbooks are 
now out of print. The third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathe- 
matics,” the fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the fifth on 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” the sixth on “Mathematics in Modern 
Life,” the seventh on “The Teaching of Algebra,” the eighth on “The 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” the ninth on “Re- 
lational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics,” the eleventh on 
“The Place of Mathematics in Modern Education,” the twelfth on 
“Approximate Computation,” the thirteenth on “The Nature of Proof,” 
the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics Teachers of Second- 
ary Schools,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education,” the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in General Education,” 
—each may be obtained postpaid for $1.75; the seventeenth yearbook, 
“A Source Book of Mathematical Applications” and the eighteenth 
on “Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching Mathematics” may be had for 
$2.00 each postpaid, from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27, New York. All of the yearbooks 
except the first two (3 to 18 inclusive) may be had for $22.00 postpaid. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; Dr. 
Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the sondern ee below and send it with Two a ($2.00) to Tuer 
MatTHEMATICS TEACHER, West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y 


(Last wamx) (Fimst NAME) 
to become « member of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Please send the magazine to: 
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For Planning the 
POSTWAR 


Elementary School 


For this one Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
on elementary education, $50,000 was appro- 
priated and , ony Fourteen elementary-educa- 
tion experts from many sections of the nation 
were brought together to conduct the work. Their 
field work took them into elementary schools 
of varied sizes and conditions to provide a cross- 
section. Their findings and their recommenda- 
tions are available in this 408-page book . . . 
“one of the finest and most indi le ele- 
mentary-education books of the decade.” Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


THE CHANGING 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER 


and the Regents’ Inqutry staff of 13 elementary- 
education authorities and specialists. 


The results of a 
$50,000 Investigation 


9 ame on the strengths and weaknesses of 
ementary schools today . . . packed with 
recommendations for improvements. 

6 chapters by specialists on the teaching of major 
elementary-school subjects . . . one chapter 
each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading . . . with 
recommendations for improvements in each 
subject. 


Net professional price, $2.80 
10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 447) 


These three experts agreed that extension of moral 
and sex education would be a powerful weapon in 
the fight against venereal disease and promiscuity. 


TRAVEL: All youth between the ages of 14 and 
18, who “could qualify in terms of basic school 
preparation”, should receive the opportunity to 
have 10,000 miles of travel within the United States. 
So advocated Beardsley Ruml, noted financial plan- 
ner and chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, at a recent meeting of high-school 
teachers and principals of New York, as reported 
in the New Jersey Educational Review. This is a 
wonderful idea, and probably only railroad con- 
ductors and taxpayers will quail at the thought. 
We have a feeling that these pupil journeys will 
be taken only over the taxpayers’ dead bodies. 


LEADER: Utah leads the nation in the amount 
of education given to its citizens in all age groups, 
states Utah Educational Review. Average years of 
education of Utah citizens 20 to 24 years of age 
is 11 2/3, as compared with 11 1/3 for citizens of 
Washington, second ranking state, and 7% for 
citizens of South Carolina, lowest ranking state for 
this age-group. For citizens 55 to 59 years of age, 
Utah leads with an average of 834 years of educa- 
tion, with California second by a small fraction of 
a year, and Louisiana last with 514 years. Four 
Western states lead in average education of all age 
groups—Utah, Washington, California, and Oregon. 


SUPER-GADGET: The National Parent-Teacher 
is apparently hinting that after the war there will 
appear something new in typewriters for teachers. 
It will allow the teacher, sitting at his desk facing 
the class, to write on the blackboard in big type. 
Your reporter hasn’t heard anything about such a 
contraption, but since his handwriting is on the 
scrabbly side, he will accept delivery of a model 
anytime the board wants to foot the bill. 


DOCTORATE: The Ph.D. should be granted to 
anyone considered sufficiently well-educated by a 
qualified examining board, stated Prof. Robert M. 
Gay, of Simmons College, in an address at Mid- 
dlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Other suggestions 
of Prof. Gay for reforming procedure in Ph.D. 
work: No candidate should be permitted to sub- 
mit a thesis until he has been a Ph.D. at least 
10 years. Such theses should be judged by general 
standards of style and content, and their submis- 
sion would be optional. 
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